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THE HISTORIC MEANINGS OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE 
HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL* 


HE debate about definitions is often fruitless. Nowhere does agreement 
T seem more hopeless than in determining what is meant by religion. Yet 
the least that a writer can do in discussing a theme like ours is to state his 
own conception of the terms. In so doing, two extremes may be avoided. 
One would be a definition that was so general, so inclusive of every primi- 
tive beginning and every modern attention, as to have little value for a dis- 
cussion about the values that the historic forms of experience may have for 
our day. The other extreme is that of a one-sided definition embodying the 
particular type of religion which the writer may consider normative. Be- 
cause of limitations of time and the purposes of the general discussion which 
this paper is intended to introduce, consideration will be given primarily to 
the historic types of experience as found in the Hebrew-Christian Scriptures 
and churches. 

Religion has a double-root. On the one hand it is concerned with human 
needs and values, individual and social, sometimes lower, sometimes higher, 
yet always furnishing a driving motive for man’s interest in this realm. On 
the other hand religion springs from a conviction of the reality of an unseen 
world, in right relation with which these hopes of his may be realized. With- 
out the practical interest, this unseen world of reality would remain for man 
mainly a matter of speculative interest. Without the conviction of the reality 
of the world of the spirit, or ideal, religion would be the assertion of a dream 
or a counsel of despair. 

The nature of this world of the invisible varies widely in religion. It 
may be the mysterious power called mana and known by many another name. 
It may be the social values or moral ideals which are of such significance 
to the modern man, or that ultimate and inexorable order of being which 
even the agnostic Buddha assumed. For Hebrew-Christian thought it is 
God as a personal being of power and good will. Dualism in the ordinary 
sense is not implied here, nor the idea of a separation from the world we 
see in space or time. It does imply that the power that controls, the good 
that satisfes, the real meaning of our life, is to be found in a world that 
is beneath or beyond the surface of things that we see. And in the higher 
religions, if not in all religions, this world has a certain quality of the abso- 
lute about it. If you think of this world as power, then it is the power on 
which you are dependent and which determines your life. If you think of 
it in terms of goods, then you find in these goods the supreme values which 
show the goal of your life and about which you must organize it. If you 
are concerned with moral good in the stricter sense, then you recognize that 
which has the right to command. Religion like this is convinced that there 
is an ultimate power in which the fragmentary forces that we know are 
one, that beyond the minor goods of our casual pursuit there is a good that 
may become the object of supreme desire and satisfaction, that back oi piece- 


— *Dr. Rall is Professor of Systematic Theology in Garrett Biblical ‘Institute, 
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meal duties which pull us this way and that there is supreme duty or right- 
eousness which can justly command. 

Religion, then, is man’s life as viewed in relation to this spirit world, 
which we commonly call God. It is not one department of life, it does not 
represent one section of a man’s world. The world of the unseen, as we 
have noted, is not a separate something but the inner meaning of all being. 
So religion is the inner, the deeper aspect, of all life. Its forms are as varied 
as the experience of man and the nature of different individuals. But always 
it is related to this unseen world, always it says to men: here is your real 
life, here is the power on which you depend, the truth which gathers up all 
lesser truths, the good for which a man should give all else. 

And so we begin to see what religious experience means. It is man’s 
relation to this unseen and most real world in which his true life is hid, his 
perception of it, his sense of its presence and power, his enjoyment of its 
good, his reverence and obedience toward it. There are men to whom this 
world is real ; they feel its power, they live in its presence, they are filled with 
its life. When such a man speaks the hearts of his fellows are stirred. And 
how men turn to such a man! So it is with an Isaiah saying, “I saw the 
Lord high and lifted up,” and then showing men the meaning of the Eternal 
in terms of righteousness and judgment. So with St. Francis, making men 
feel the divine through his spirit of infinite good will and devotion. So with 
Jesus of Nazareth. How the atmosphere of the eternal, the very breath of 
heaven, rests, for example, upon the prayer that he taught his disciples. Even 
with the lapse of centuries, if we can once sink ourselves in its meaning and 
spirit, we are touched by something of the same Presence that brooded over 
him. 

We turn now to consider some of the main forms which this religious 
experience has taken. If we call this unseen world God, how have men ex- 
perienced God? In what ways have they felt that he came to them, made 
himself known to them, gave himself to them? In what feelings and atti- 
tudes and activities have they felt that they knew him and entered into real 
relation with him? 

Beginning with the Old and New Testament Scriptures, the most funda- 
mental religious experience seems to be the sense of a higher being, con- 
ceived first in terms of power and majesty (holiness in the primary sense of 
that term) but later, more and more, as moral transcendence. The ex- 
perience expresses itself in feelings of awe and reverence and in the sense 
of dependence. The idea of transcendence here is, of course, something much 
more than the idea of a being who is “above” as part of their three-story 
view of the universe. The idea of majesty and sublimity and power have no 
necessary relation to such spatial conceptions. Isaiah 6 gives us this ex- 
perience in classical form. “I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and 
lifted up; and his train filled the temple. And one cried unto another, and 
said, Holy, holy, holy is Jehovah of hosts: the whole earth is full of his 
glory.” 

Modern students of religion have pointed out the significance of this 
element in primitive religion, Sdderblom in his Werden des Gottesglaubens, 
Marett in his Threshold of Religion, and especially Rudolf Otto in his Idea 
of the Holy (Das Heilige). This more primitive aspect is reflected in such 
stories as that of Abraham’s vision (note especially Gen. 15:12, 17) and 
the dream of Jacob (note Gen. 28:16, 17). More significant for us, how- 
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ever is the fact that this element of religious experience persists in the 
highest types which the Bible brings and, indeed, remains fundamental. It is 
seen in the deeply personal piety of the Psalms and is the background of 
their devotion. Isaiah with his moral passion shows it also, as we have seen, 
and that not simply in the hour of an initial vision. Note the solemn recur- 
ring refrain of the early chapters: “And the loftiness of men shall be bowed 
down, and the haughtiness of men shall be brought low; and Jehovah alone 
shall be exalted in that day.” This sense of a supreme presence and power, 
this spirit of reverent awe, is found in all the prophets. Jesus shows it no 
less. It is not excluded by the simple way in which he speaks to God as 
Father. His prayer is, “I thank thee, Father, Lord of heaven and earth.” 
In the simple “Lord’s prayer” the sense of reverent dependence is equally 
present. The “fear” of God is the obverse of his fearless trust. “Fear not, 
he says; I will tell you whom to fear’ (Luke 12:4, 5). What has been 
pointed out here is typical of Christian experience as illustrated through the 
history of the church. 

This whole attitude, especially as expressed in worship, has been severeiy 
criticized. We are told that “for the modern man, standing erect in the pride 
of power, the old ceremonial full of passivity and surrender is the symbol 
of a dying age. . . . The idea of worship as mere praise and adulation 
of the Creator has become almost irreverent” (Ames, The New Orthodoxy, 
pp. 116, 117). Side by side may be placed Bertrand Russell’s eloquent plea 


for a religion that will involve “a morality of initiative, not a morality of 


submission, a morality of hope rather than of fear” (Principles of Social 
Reconstruction). The purpose of this paper is not the defense of a faith, 
but the description of an experience and attitude. It is very clear that the 
men of an earlier day did not share the position of Professor Ames or Mr. 
Russell, whether you draw from that the moral optimism and social enthusi- 
asm of the former or the frank pessimism of the latter, which to some of 
us seems more logical. Very positively they believed in a Being who was 
more than they, whether their individual or social self, whom they could 
know and with whom they could have relation, and this Being was one upon 
whom the issue of life depended. 

This emphasis upon power, when men are eagerly longing for the 
goods of life, may of course bring the attitude of adulation and servility 
mentioned above. An over-stress or passive dependence has not been lack- 
ing in the history of the Christian group. Augustinian-Calvinistic thought 
emphasized sovereignty in God, utter evil and helplessness in man, and a 
relation of mere subjection. Out of it grew the piety which could sing, “Oh, 
to be nothing, nothing.” But that is not at all involved in the religious ex- 
perience and attitude noted above. The meaning of reverence and awe de- 
pends upon its object. The revolutionary insight of the prophets saw in 
Jehovah first of all righteousness and not sheer power or sovereignty. His 
majesty became moral majesty. “Jehovah of hosts is exalted in justice, and 
God the Holy One is sanctified in righteousness.” Such a God means justice, 
a concern for common humanity, a hope for the future. Religion becomes 
confidence instead of distrust, courage instead of a debilitating fear. Psalm 
95 gives a fine illustration of how the sense of God’s greatness and the feel- 
ing of dependence and awe bring with them directly the attitude of con- 
fidence and courage and freedom and joy. No religion ever had more of 
initiative and independence than that of Jesus, yet the spirit of reverent awe 
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is the very atmosphere of his life. His religion rests upon this experience 
of dependence, this sense of a God who is transcendent while yet near, and 
who is transcendent in goodness as in power. It is this God-consciousness 
which makes him say, “Ask and it shall be given you; fear not, it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” To say that Jesus’ “Ask 
and it shall be given you,” rested simply upon his observation of “undaunted 
souls who persistently kept after worthy objects and finally obtained them,” 
is a strange misreading of the situation and of his whole religious attitude. 

The second aspect of the historic Christian religious experience is the 
experience of help. Here again we deal with an element that is universal in 
religion. E. F. Scott, in his The Spirit of the New Testament, declares that 
“perhaps the oldest and the most persistent of all our religious ideas is that 
of the Spirit.” The idea involves not simply spiritual existence, but the 
thought of this Spirit as received by man. In his religious life man has had 
experiences of enlargement, enrichment, illumination, uplift, strengthening. 
He has interpreted these as a contact of his life with a larger life, some sort 
of saving contact, or fellowship, with this world of the spirit. Religion has 
involved not simply the idea of a higher world or of dependence upon it, but 
some sort of relation to it in which man has found access of life. 

Here has been the focus of religious interest, searching how to make 
contact with this unseen world, how to share its life and receive its help. 
The forms of this experience have been most diverse, varying alike with the 
nature of the help that was sought and the means used for fellowship. Sac- 
ramentarianism entered in, often approaching mere magic in effect. Some- 
times the stress was upon emotional experiences as the means and the sign 
of such communion. The attitude was often individualistic and selfish. But 
purer and higher forms were present as well, and to these we turn as illus- 
trated in prophet and psalmist, in Jesus and many of his followers since. 

The general form of this experience, as noted above, is that of some 
kind of contact or communion by which man shares in or has fellowship with 
this world of the spirit, or, in Christian phrase, with God. Clearly the con- 
ception of God will be determinative of all else here. The religion of Jesus, 
in which that of the prophets is consummated, sees in God a personal Spirit 
of goodness and righteousness, fellowship with whom is personal and ethical. 
Here is retained the idea of the transcendence of God in power and good- 
ness. Yet the conditions for fellowship are here. Those conditions are 
furnished from both sides: in the mercy of God who receives men in for- 
giveness and who is constantly giving of himself, and in the likeness that 
exists between God and a man who can know God and freely choose his love 
and righteousness. Such a fellowship is ethically conditioned, yet it involves 
the more strictly religious attitude of dependence, reverence, and expecta- 
tion. 

We may note now some of the particular forms which this experience of 
help has taken. First may be placed the experience of forgiveness or recon- 
ciliation. In its simplest and purest aspect it was a realization of the nature 
of God as love overcoming the evil in man which separated him from God. 
It brought the feeling of unification, of harmony, of oneness with God. 
Fundamental here, in the second, is the idea of the Spirit, even where that 
particular term is not in the mind of the individual. Often this has been 
conceived in externalistic fashion, in the way of extraordinary gifts or un- 
usual experiences. But where the kinship of God and man has been em- 
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phasized, with a morally conditioned fellowship and the thought of an 
indwelling God, then the work of the Spirit has been found, as with Paul, 
in love and truth and the ethical aspects of the Christian life. Yet the 
thought has always been that of a life received from God, of a life in which 
God was present. The congruity with the modern emphasis upon immanence 
is apparent. But beyond all this, and larger than all formulas in which the- 
ology has often confined rather than expressed these experiences, there has 
been the sense of life and help received from higher sources. The spirit of joy 
and peace, the sense of confidence and courage, moral and religious insight, 
the feeling of a change in one’s very nature, a conviction of a guiding and 
controlling power shaping things surely and to ends of ultimate good, the 
sense of life and strength renewed for all need, these are elements that con- 
stantly appear, and they lie apart from any stress on one type of experi- 
ence such as won criticism for William James. In this experience prayer 
is central, prayer not as self-abasement or adulation or selfish petition, but 
prayer as related to the higher conception of God. It is the prayer of rev- 
erence and awe, joined to aspiration and confidence, as man seeks the highest 
and bows before it. It is prayer not as a thing apart from the rest of life. 
nor yet as a performance to secure some ulterior end, but rather as the su- 
preme expression of a fellowship which animates the whole life. In it man 
strengthens his ideals and faith by meditation and renews his allegiance as 
he sees again the deepest meanings and highest values of life. It may be 
an act of strenuous moral conflict while at the same time the means of the 
renewal of spiritual forces. 

Into all religion there enter, in varying degrees, two elements, that of | 
rest, of submission, of dependence, on the one hand, that of activity on the, 
other. The former is the religious in the narrower sense, the latter the, 
ethical, and it is the problem of religion to secure the unity of the two. The | 
emphasis in traditional religious experience has been upon the former and 
it is this aspect that we have been discussing. It deserves emphasis because 
it is the point at which, especially in liberal circles, religion is weak today. 
The emphasis upon this is undoubtedly a source of strength in conservative, 
not to say fundamentalist, quarters. But it is suggestive likewise to study 
various modern cults which interest large groups of people, and see how 
they find their basis of appeal in this promise of bringing help and healing 
or of putting men into relation with the higher realities and energies. The 
modern emphasis in religious experience has been a needed corrective, or at 
least supplement, of much of the old. To this side we now turn, noting two 
points before we begin. First, the emphasis upon the social and ethical is 
not new. Second, our interest here is not purely with the ethical as such, 
but with the question whether we may speak of religious experience in this 
connection. In historical forms of religious experience, do we find men 
discovering God and entering into a larger éxperience of the world of the 
spirit through the moral and social activities of life? 

The prophets of the Old Testament are our most illuminating instance 
here. They followed the clue of their moral insight and moral experience 
and used these in revising traditional religious ideas and practices. But the 
contrast of moral and religious here is only on the surface. In the truest 
sense their moral experience was an experience of God and they so con- 
sidered it. With Hosea it was more individual and personal; with others 
it was more social. When Micah and Amos and Isaiah are stirred in revolt 
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against injustice and the wrong of man to man, when they see the primacy 
of truth and justice and mercy as the great goods and the great demands 
of life, when they see these not as abstract moral ideals but as the Power 
that sits on the throne of the universe, then we see not simply ethics or 
theology, but religious experience. T. R. Glover has followed this clue in 
his discussion of Progress in Religion to the Christian Era, applying it out- 
side the Hebrew-Christian succession. Aptly he quotes from the Phaedo 
the word of Plato, that if a man “cannot find some word of God which will 
more surely and safely carry him,” then let him “take the best and most 
irrefragable of human words, and let this be the raft upon which he sails 
through life.” We do not accept this disjunction of Plato; the word of God 
is not something flung down from above or coming as alien from without, 
but is itself a human word, and the best and most irrefragable human word 
is that which comes through moral experience. It was along this line of 
the experience of God through the moral life that Jesus dared to assert the 
goodness and moral majesty of God, as also did the prophets, and to repu- 
diate the sacred writings of his own people when they prescribed a conflict- 
ing ideal for men ( Matt. 5:38-48). Men have been less quick to realize that 
this was religious experience, but we not only see this but realize that it has 
been central in the highest religious life. 

Inseparable from the ethical is the social, but we may give a special 
consideration to the idea of the experience of God through fellowship with 
men. If God be a mere individual, apart from his world, then religion, too, 
would be a thing apart, a matter of offerings and worship. It is quite dif- 
ferent if God be the reality of the world of the spirit of which we have been 
speaking, and if this spiritual reality be first of all ethical. Nor is that 
changed by the intensely personal conception of God which belongs to the 
Christian tradition. The highest realities of the spiritual world become real 
to us in social relations, such realities as truth, justice, loyalty, and active 
good will. Here is the heart of God. In these tides of life as we find them 
in humanity is the pulse beat of the Eternal. To enter into this life is to 
have the experience of God. 

How far does this find place in traditionallreligious experience? Not 
to any great extent so far as conscious realization is concerned, and yet it is 
there. Tolstoi wrote, Where God Is, Love Is; but centuries before the great 
Russian a Christian disciple declared, “He that loveth not, knoweth not God; 
for God is love. And he that abideth in love abideth in God, and God 
abideth in him.” It is not some vague emotion, some mystical ardor, that is 
intended here. This New Testament writer makes plain again and again 
that he is concerned with man’s love for man, and that no man shares the 
life of God who lacks in this. Jesus makes plain the same truth in more 
specific fashion: the children of God are those who share his spirit, and 
the sure mark is the attitude of unconquerable good will to men. 

Traditional thought contains one other illustration of this type of ex- 
perience and that is in its idea of the Christian fellowship, and of the Spirit 
of God as primarily a gift to and through that fellowship. There is an ex- 
perience of religion. a fellowship with God. in the life of love and service 
that we live with all kinds of men as just indicated. But this broader human 
relation does not exclude an appreciation of the religious values to be found 
in certain more special relations. We achieve the highest satisfactions of 
life in the fellowship of those who are like-minded, where we share the same 
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ideals, the same loyalties, seeking similar goods, devoted to common ends. 
This is ideally the meaning of the Christian church. It is not an institution 
but a fellowship, a communion, koinonia, uniting men in those convictions 
and ideals, those activities and ends, which are most vital. It represents one 
side of that twofold existence of which Royce speaks, which every man lives 
who learns the true goal of life, “as separate individual—yet also as member 
of a spiritual community which, if loyal, he loves, and in which, in so far 
as he is loyal, he knows that his only true life is hidden and lived.” In- 
cidentally, Royce’s Problem of Christianity in its discussion of “the Beloved 
Community” gives one of the most suggestive interpretations of the Christian 
church. For Christian thought this fellowship is not merely a moral achieve- 
ment; it is a religious experience. The fellowship itself is the creative deed 
of God, an expression of his life, and it is in this fellowship that men enter 
into the life of God. The New Testament emphasizes the idea that this 
indwelling life of God, the Holy Spirit, is not primarily an individual pos- 
session but comes to the church and through the church as men share in 
the fellowship. 

It is hard for the modern man to do justice to this thought, for tra- 
ditional theology has institutionalized the fellowship and mechanized this 
conception of “salvation” and these ideas have appeared to us in repellently 
narrow forms (no salvation without the church, the church as the Kingdom 
of God). But the truth is here. It is in line with some of our truest in- 
sights in religion today, and it represents a vital form of religious experience 
which has marked the Christian centuries. It is in the fellowship of the 
men of faith and love and devotion that for generation after generation youth 
has awakened to its own sense of the Eternal, has felt a spirit that shaped 
its ideals, and has found the summons to high tasks. 

The form of religious experience will vary necessarily with each age, 
indeed with each group and individual, relating itself to current thought 
forms and to the needs that are felt and goods that are desired. Each age 
has need to criticize what went before, and equally to learn from it. In 
earlier Christian history justice was not done to the ethical and social as 
elements of religion and spheres of religious experience. The defects of the 
traditional forms of experience have been often enough criticized and this 
discussion has aimed mainly to bring out the elements of abiding significance. 
Such a survey should help us to discern our own limitations. We of today 
have brought in the ethical and social, and have humanized religion. It was 
a needed task and it is not completed, but have we been able to charge the 
ethical and social with religious meaning? We have analyzed religion, but 
have we been equally successful in communicating it? And if we are to do 
this, is there not something else necessary besides the correction of opinion 
and the perfection of technique and the development of organization? Re- 
ligion is a group affair, not simply in terms of duties and values, but in terms 
of experience of that which is more than the group and which gives the 
group life meaning and inspiration. This experience of the Eternal, resting 
upon deep conviction, charged with passion, speaking with compelling power, 
expressing itself in absolute loyalties, must be present in richer measure in 
the Christian church if that experience is to be passed on to youth. 




















SIDELIGHTS FROM THE HISTORY OF 
WORSHIP 


WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN#* 


HERE was a time, not so long ago, when socially minded Christians 

were inclined to minimize the value of worship. They regarded it as a 
form of self-indulgence, legitimate indeed, if kept in its place, but which, 
if given the primacy its adherents claimed for it, tended to divert attention 
from the main business of religion which was the cultivation of brotherly 
love. Today the pendulum is swinging in the opposite direction. Our hopes 
of radical social transformation have been disappointed, and we have grown 
more modest in our expectations. We perceive that if we are to love, there 
must be something lovable: if we are to sacrifice, there must be some object 
justifying sacrifice: and so are brought back to that world of abiding values 
with which worship is concerned. 

This changed attitude shows itself in various ways: in the growing in- 
terest in mysticism: in the increasing appeal of the liturgical churches: in 
the rapid spread of the Anglo-catholic movement: in the increased output 
of books of devotion, especially in student circles. The symposium on 
worship in which this article appears is itself a straw, showing which way 
the wind is blowing. It is all the more important that this new interest should 
be intelligently guided: that we should avoid the mistakes of the past so 
far as possible; that when we worship we should understand what we are 
doing and why: that our communion with God should be a sign of our vic- 
tory over the world, not a confession of defeat. 

The pages that follow are designed as a slight contribution to this better 
understanding. I shall ask what we can learn as to the nature and conditions 
of true worship from a study of the way in which men have worshipped 
in the past. 

The question what history can teach us about worship is part of the 
larger question whether history can teach us anything of value for our 
present life: that depends upon what we expect from history and by what 
standards we judge it. On the one hand we find those who look to the 
past for the complete solution of every difficulty, and conceive of the teach- 
er’s task as that of the guardian of a safe-deposit vault, whose duty is dis- 
charged when he has turned over to his client the deposit committed to him 
in the exact condition in which he received it. At the other extreme, we 
meet a group of impatient spirits who are so convinced of the radical break 
between past and present, that they would wipe the slate clean and begin 
from the beginning. 

These two attitudes find abundant illustration in our matter of worship. 
On the one hand, there are those who find in the historic liturgies the final 
word as to man’s approach to God, and whose chief concern it is to reproduce 
so far as may be, the conditions under which they were composed. On the 
other hand, there are those to whom they have wholly lost their meaning: 
who cannot recognize in the God they invoke, the Deity who commands 


*Dr. Brown is Professor of Systematic Theology in Union Theological Semi- 
nary. 
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their allegiance, or in the moods they voice, the motives and aspirations by 
which they are inspired: men who are convinced that we must have new 
forms for new feelings; new theories for new ideals. So we find Walter 
Rauschenbusch writing his Prayers of the Social Awakening, and devotees 
of the new psychology turning to psycho-analysis for a fresh way of ap- 
proach to the old problem of man’s communion with God. 

But it does not follow because men have used history unintelligently 
that it has nothing to teach. The past dies hard, and under new names the 
old habits persist and the old aspirations lift their heads again. 

Three things at least, history can teach us about worship: (1) what 
need it has met; (2) what results it has produced; (3) by what methods 
it may be stimulated. 

And first, of the need which worship meets. It is the need of perfec- 
tion. In worship, man reaches out after something greater than himself to 
reverence and adore. The nature of the object may change from age to age; 
the method of expression may vary with variations of education or of taste; 
the need persists and finds some form of satisfaction appropriate to its en- 
vironment. There is no exception to this rule: the agnostic who renounces 
all known gods does so in order to yield his allegiance to a possible greater. 

This power to look up is one of the characteristic attributes of man. 
He never comes to the place where he is satisfied. Always there remains 
something above and beyond, something to look up to, something to aspire 
toward, something to adore. This something greater and better, religion 
calls God, and the realization of its presence and of its excellence is wor- 
ship. 

There are two factors which in the past have obscured the true sig- 
nificance of worship and go far to account for the unfavorable estimate to 
which we have alluded. One is the disposition of man to identify the object 
of his adoration with his own understanding of it at the moment and so 
to limit the very infinity in which he professes to believe. The other is 
the tendency, even more common and ‘widespread, to let one man’s sight take 
the place of his brother’s, and to substitute for the vision of God, the re- 
flected light which it has cast on the up-lifted face of some fellow wor- 
shipper. Many of the gods that men have worshipped have been really 
idols—the projection upon the canvas of infinity of human limitations and 
passions; and much that has gone by the name of worship has not been 
worship at all, but only the vain repetition which the Master condemned— 
the saying over and over again of phrases, once vibrant with passionate 
devotion, but now as cold and dead as the ashes of yesterday’s fire. 

But this is no more true of worship than it is of literature or art or 
any of the other expressions of man’s creative spirit. Man is always identi- 
fying his momentary moods with ultimate truth, and only too ready when 
his own insight fails to accept what the experts have given him as the norm 
of beauty or of taste. To rule out worship because of the folly or weak- 
ness of the worshippers would be as absurd as to banish art or literature 
because of the crimes against good taste, which have been perpetrated in 
their name. The only safe way to judge of any art is by the work of its 
masters, and of no art is this truer than of the supreme art men call re- 
ligion. 

Indeed, greatest of all the contributions which history makes to our 
understanding of worship is this that it makes us acquainted with those 
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who have worshipped greatly: Francis and Aquinas, Luther and Ignatius, 
John Wesley and Jonathan Edwards, St. Theresa and George Fox, and all 
the innumerable company whose combined experience has gone to the making 
of the great liturgies and the record of whose experience we are still able 
to follow in the prayers they have written and the prayers they have lived. 

When we study these masters of the art of worship, we are struck by 
two qualities which—in spite of many differences—are common to them all 
—an extraordinary independence and an equally extraordinary humility. 
They have seen with their own eyes, and know whom they have believed. 
But what they have seen they realize is only the outer garment of divinity. 
What they know is but a drop in the boundless ocean of infinity. This note 
of humility, of limitation, recurs again and again, but it is not inconsistent 
with certainty: rather is it its child. Only when one has seen God can one 
realize how tiny is the fragment which the most far-seeing human eye can 
compress, how vast the uncharted region which lies beyond. “O the 
depths of the riches both of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God. How 
unsearchable are His counsels and His ways past finding out!” This is the 
language in which faith describes what it has seen and felt of God. 

There are some people who would persuade us that this need of perfec- 
tion is one which we have outgrown, or, at least, should outgrow. The chief 
fault with man, they tell us, is just that he is not content to be himself, 
finite, limited, imperfect, relative. He is not content to take the world as it 
is: vaster than he is to be sure, so mtich vaster as sometimes to deceive into 
an almost religious impression of its infinity: but when seen with the clear 
eyes of science, like himself finite, limited, imperfect, relative; always grow- 
ing, always changing, never arriving, never attaining. In such a world the 
wise man will abandon the quest of an unattainable perfection, and be con- 
tent to deal with each situation as it arises without troubling himself with 
unanswerable questions about ultimate meanings or eternal values. Yet even 
in the very denial faith makes its voice heard: faith in the absoluteness of 
truth, the duty of man to be loyal to his best insight at any cost to himself 
or to his world. 

Worship then, we may agree, springs from something very deep in man, 
the passion for perfection, the instinct that will not be satisfied with any- 
thing less than the best, the impulse to sacrifice all, if need be, for the pearl 
of great price. 

Again, history can tell us what has been the effect which has been pro- 
duced upon man by this quest of the perfect we have called worship. This 
again can be described in a single word—it is happiness. 

I do not mean that those who have worshipped have consciously sought 
happiness. On the contrary, their chief desire has been to forget self, and 
to concentrate all their attention upon God. Happiness, when it has come 
to them, has been an incident in their quest, a by-product as unexpected as 
it has been delectable. 

Yet happiness there has been—an inner satisfaction that must be ex- 
perienced to be understood—the satisfaction of first hand contact with what 
is believed to be supremely excellent. No one can read the lives, of the 
saints without being aware of this note of happiness. The real saints, I 
mean. Francis and Aquinas, and Theresa and Fox: not their painful imi- 
tators who have written the commentaries and argued about the metaphysics 
of worship. The saints, as Fort Newton has rightly perceived —are the 
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happy people. They have learned the secret which Jesus promised to impart 
to his disciples of that peace which the world can neither give nor take 
away. 

It is easy to overlook this central fact. When one studies the technical 
books of devotion, one hears much of struggle and sacrifice, the agonies of 
doubt, the dark night of the soul. One is repelled by the record of self- 
inflicted renunciations, arbitrary denials, that shock the plain man’s sense 
of propriety and clothe this business of worship that should of all things be 
most simple and natural, with an air of insincerity and self-consciousness. 
In the effort to press back of the world to God, the straining soul too often 
sinks limply back, and the tired mind has no eyes for the evidence of God’s 
presence and goodness that are on every hand. It is not strange that in 
reaction against the methods which have been followed in the quest, the ob- 
server should sometimes question the value of the goal. 

The best corrective for the abuses of sainthood is more saintliness. The 
great saints have been the first to recognise the limitations of asceticism, 
the danger of the self-centered life. They have realised that God was to be 
found in his works as well as in the great silence. They have been preachers, 
teachers, painters, poets, men of letters and men of affairs, as well as hermits 
and solitaries. But they have found as a matter of experience that the 
impulse to the life of sacrifice came to them in their hours of solitude, and 
that they were quickest to see God in common people after they had with- 
drawn from the life of self with its passionate desire to possess and to 
enjoy, to contemplate the values which time cannot dim nor change stale. It 
is the paradox of the life of worship that in the very act of lifting the soul 
above change it discovers values which remain when the hours of solitude 
are past and the common tasks of every day again claim attention. 

For worship—as the quest of perfection—is itself empty of content, 
save as it is filled by that which it contemplates, and whether it will uplift 
or debase, enlarge or narrow, socialise or dehumanise, will depend upon the 
nature of the God who is worshipped. If that God be the Christian God, 
the Father whom Jesus has revealed as sacrificial love, one cannot be in his 
presence without winning from that fellowship new sympathy with men, new 
sense of their undiscovered possibilities, new resolution to serve them until 
death. So far from worship being inconsistent with service, it is the in- 
dispensable prerequisite of all true service. I cannot love that which is 
inherently unlovable. I have no right to sacrifice myself for that which is 
inherently unworthy. Only by discovering in common life values that tran- 
scend time and outlast change, can I gain motive for the unwearying ser- 
vice which the world needs. In worship I contemplate the values that abide. 
Worship, therefore, is the true dynamic of service. 

With the need which it meets and the effect which it produces, history 
can tell us something of the method by which the spirit of worship may be 
cultivated. It is the method of self-discipline. 

For like all good things, worship does not come of itself. It has to be 
won by self-mastery and sacrifice. The old saints well understood this and 
were willing to pay the price. Often—it seems to us—they followed a wrong 
method, and paid with the wrong coin. At least, they gave their best and 
kept nothing back. Of this we may be sure, we shall succeed no better 
than they unless we are as earnest as they. If we would know the happiness 
of worship, we must be willing to pay the price of utter devotion. 
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But if we are really in earnest, then the old saints have much to teach 
us. Foolish as they often seem, they were no fools. They had learned by 
experience not a few things which modern psychologists are proclaiming as 
new discoveries: about the discord of the divided self, about the peace that 
comes with complete surrender, about the liappiness that follows the unifica- 
tion of the ego. The language in which they describe what they have learned 
is unfamiliar to us. The intellectual world they take for granted we have 
largely outgrown, but the forces with which they dealt are still forces with 
which we must reckon, and the wisdom they acquired we may still find 
serviceable. 

I suppose there are few books which, at first reading, would be more 
repellant to the average protestant than the “Spiritual Exercises’; but that 
book was a tool by which Loyola has dominated the spirits of men for 300 
years; it will be worth our while to understand the power by which he ac- 
complished this. We shall find that he had anticipated many of the prin- 
ciples of modern education, the principle of relaxation, the principle of con- 
centration, the principle of repetition, the principle of variation, the principle 
of interest. He was well aware of the influence of body upon mind, of 
the effect of posture, of motion, of imagery in all its forms. He understood 
the influence of mind upon mind—the way in which one spirit can dominate 
another, but he realised that there is no rule that has not its exception, and 
that worship does not really attain its end unless the worshipper sees for 
himself, wills for himself, acts for himself, enjoys for himself. For this 
there must be exercise of the spirit as rigorous, as intelligent, as persistent as 
the corresponding exercises of the body. 

More important than the theory of these old practitioners is their ex- 
ample. The saints have not only told us how to pray; they have shown us 
how they prayed, a much more difficult matter. This revelation has been 
handed down to us in the liturgies and in all the treasury of prayers, ancient 
and modern, that have clustered about them. With Francis we can sing his 
hymn to Mother Nature; with Aquinas we can enter into his closet as he 
prepares for a day of study, or as priest consecrates himself for the cele- 
bration of the Mass. Ignatius gives us the soldier’s prayer, Theresa the 
nun’s. Oldest of all the collection in years, youngest and freshest in spon- 
taneity and variety is the Psalms, the most wonderful outpouring of the 
spirit of man to the spirit of God that history has yet recorded. No one can 
deal intelligently with the problem of worship today who is not at home in 
this great treasury and gained a sympathetic understanding of the experience 
of which it is the outcome and the record. 

But for this understanding two things are necessary. One must have 
the historic imagination by which one is enabled to enter into the thought life 
of men of different environment and to distinguish the permanent in their 
experience from the transient. One must be the child of one’s own time, 
feeling in the new situation with its new needs, the same passionate desire 
for the best which inspired these ancient singers. Only the man who realizes 
that the eternal is given to us in ever changing form, can recognise its pres- 
ence in the forms of the past. Only he whose heart is set upon the eternal 
that transcends all forms can hear God speaking to him in this or any other 


age. 








RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE IN RELATION TO 
WORSHIP 


OTTO MAYER* 


UR conceptions of religious experience and the forms of worship and 

methods of training in worship we sponsor bear a vital relationship 
one to the other. Such a relation of theory to practical procedure is not 
always apparent. Acts of worship may outrun accepted theories of religious 
experience. More often such theories serve as a means of criticising, judg- 
ing, and remaking present practices in worship. 

1. Some would say that religious experience is not to be thought of 
as something segregated from experience in general. All experience is, or 
may be, essentially religious. To such as these, if they think of worship 
as the experience of ordering one’s purposes in harmony with the supreme 
will and purpose, common worship should easily regain a frequently neg- 
lected emphasis, namely, that such worship at its best must comprise a cor- 
porate organization and reorganization of all our social purposes. If we 
think of private worship in terms of facing our personal problems in the 
presence of God, then our common worship should be for us the experience 
in which we wrestle with our corporate problems in the presence of God. 

Others will quickly add that all this presupposes experiences in which 
God is actually and vitally a part i. e., we must attribute to God a fully or- 
ganic character; God must be experienced as a moral being ethically great 
enough to be concerned with the moral struggles of men. If God be thus 
present in our experiences the reorganizing of our common life and the 
judging and rejudging process of the religious life are part of one and the 
same endeavor. Then our common worship services bring us experiences 
in which God’s purposes for our social life are made effective in us. Then 
we are helping God to reveal himself in social progress. 

Religious experience and worship thus interpreted demand that our 
young people be brought to face the major moral problems of the day—the 
problems of war and peace, race prejudice, industrial strife. There will be 
a new type of training in worship. The pupils of our church schools 
will realize at once that the worship services no longer merely carry them 
through certain forms. Rather they open out into enterprises in which 
they see the hungry fed, the strangers befriended, the naked clothed, the 
sick healed. Worship services will develop mental sets which we may hope 
will lead the pupils on to engage in service for the common weal. Worship 
projects will be projects in social living which will result in more vital class 
room work and will grow out of class work which takes account of the 
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pupil’s own experience and bears more directly on his interests. Then will 
the pupil know the truth of Charles Kingsley’s observation that “worship is 
a life, not a ceremony.” 


2. Religious experience interpreted as above is in the nature of the case 
related to fellowship. The experiences of an enriched human fellowship 
take on the nature of religious values. Religious experience to many gains 
validity through results in human service. Religious experience is social. 
Common worship thus becomes the means of fostering an experience which 
creates in the worshipping group a fellowship which is all-inclusive. There 
is a larger living in the lives of others; others live in us. This fellowship 
includes God as a member of the group; it includes in its membership people 
whom we have never seen, heroes of the past, men, women, and children of 
other lands and climes, and generations yet unborn. Our purposes and 
aspirations are fused with those of others. We adopt as our own the pur- 
poses of mankind. We identify what is personal with the highest social 
desire. 

But worship services in which purposes are shared and fellowship is 
enriched also make invaluable contributions toward growth in personal re- 
lations. Such worship creates and sustains personal life as something of 
eternal worth in itself. There comes a respect for personality, a recognition 
of the rights and interests of others, in the very act of social fellowship. 
Each individual in the social group gains value with an immediate relation- 
ship to God. Each individual has value to the other because each has value 
in the sight of God. And thus no rights of personality are sacrificed to the 
interests of the group. On the contrary, personal life itself is enlarged and 
enriched. 

3. Religious experience is conceived of as involving the whole self; 
it manifests itself through the emotions, through the intellect as well as 
through the volitional phase of experience. Our worship services, when 
intelligently planned and guided, aim to present religious values in an emo- 
tional setting in such a way that the worshippers make these values their 
very own. We feel about these values, we gain vision and motive. We see 
things in their relative worth. The emotions called into use are those which 
bring quiet and calm, which give a sense of self-realization, such as rever- 
ence, or the social emotions in communion and fellowship. The wise leader 
will plan well in order that the emotions aroused may be truly religious. 
Underlying all other emotions will be that of love, the good will, which 
prompts experience to move directly toward the supreme purpose of love. 

Worship may be thought of as the experience in which the individual 
will seeks a complete union with the universal will. There are, so to speak, 
many wills seeking harmony in the superior will, the will to will the best, 
the divine will. To be one with God is to have his will supreme in us. 
Worship seeks to harmonize our many purposes and have the supreme pur- 
pose control all other purposes. Creeds and an emphasis on intellectual 
assent will always have their place in worship, but a statement of purpose 
may contribute far more to religious growth, more especially in the lives 
of young people when prepared by one of their number or by several young 
people as a group. Many readers of Reticious Epucation are familiar 
with the selection below, prepared some years ago by a group of high school 
seniors in the Union School of Religion, New York City: 
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My Purpose 


As a follower of Jesus Christ, and believing in the fellowship of worship and 
service for the accomplishment of the will of God, I have set before myself these 
purposes: 

I will place the common good above my personal desires. 

I will keep my body and my mind fit to do my work, to enjoy life at its best, 
and to give life and joy to others. 

I will deal justly with all men. I will not use another person to his hurt, but 
will give to all with whom I meet the consideration I desire for myself. 

I will let no barriers divide me from my fellowmen; I will resist greed and 
oppression; and will take my part in the furtherance of justice and good will in 
all the earth. rie |ea 

I will seek by study and by prayer the laws of life and duty, forgiveness for 
my failures, and increasing mastery of myself. 

For I put my trust in God, I seek the adventure of faith, and I believe in the 
unfailing power of love. 


But worship when it is most helpful to the religious life of the indi- 
vidual or the group, is in a true sense reflective thinking. In worship we 
consider and compare reasons, we form judgments and organize our thoughts 
in harmony with the divine thought. We all know the futility of a thought- 
less, rambling prayer. If prayer is to mean anything it must be an activity 
in which we are really alive. We must pray to see the best way, to foresee 
the ultimate consequences of our acts, their effect on others, to foresee the 
right course of action, and to choose the action which leads to the right goal. 
All this is reflective thinking. It is not by chance that our best prayers often 
come after a period of hard thinking. Many worship services are in danger 
of being too formal. Moments of real prayer and worship often come dur- 
ing a period of discussion when the group pauses for prayer after the mind 
has been aroused, problems have come to the front in a clear cut way, and 
the conscience has been pierced. Church school classes in the habit of be- 
ginning their class sessions with prayer in a more or less perfunctory way 
may well consider the use of prayer at an appropriate time during the class 
work, or at the close of a worthwhile discussion. 

4. Religious experience which involves the whole self, which is vitally 
related to fellowship, and which seeks its place in the whole of experience, 
cannot be static. It is forever progressive, seeking to solve life’s recurring 
problems in the presence of God. In how far do we seek through worship 
progressively to meet life’s situations? Often worship is but mere con- 
ventionality, just so much formalism, and seemingly concerned with ancient 
creeds and outworn values. Formalism dulls our apprehension and stifles 
our sense of appreciation. Vital issues of the day must find an entrance into 
our worship sanctuaries. In these sanctuaries we must gain our motives in 
the solving of perplexing national and international problems. Our young 
people must be encouraged to bring the great unsettled issues of our life and 
time into their hours of worship. In worship, too, we must have them learn 
by participation in life’s great purposes. If we seek to build autocratically 
we will continue to hand over to the young ready-made forms and cere- 
monies. But if we aim to take the young into fellowship with us to build 
the divine-human society we will establish conditions and methods of growth 
that are democratic and progressive. 



































EVOKING THE EXPERIENCE OF WORSHIP 
HUGH HARTSHORNE* 


T is necessary to distinguish between the forms, ceremonies, rituals and 
occasions of worship and the experience of worship of which these are 
the vehicle. One may attend and participate in services of worship to the 
end of his days and yet never worship. On the other hand one may wor- 
ship without any predetermined form, or, if alone, without any ritual at all. 
A vast amount has been written about the leadership of services, the prepara- 
tion and conduct of rituals. Little is known about the nature and value of 
the experience or how it most naturally occurs. It is the purpose of this 
paper to direct attention to certain problems involved in the understanding 
and control of the experience. 

The experience of worship may be studied from many angles. In this 
paper we shall think of worship as a group experience. What distinguishes 
such experience from any other, such as that of discussing, or watching a 
football game, or harvesting? It was suggested above that the distinction is 
not in the fact that worship is embodied in form or ceremony. Wherever 
a group acts jointly, some form is inevitable even though it be extempora- 
neous. Nor is it clear that the particular forms used in services of worship 
are essential to the experience. These forms are extremely divergent even 
within the Christian religion, running all the way from the silence of the 
old fashioned Quaker meeting to High Church ritual. Furthermore, the 
elements of such services, such as the music, the address, the prayers, are 
found in affairs not associated with religion. The prayer form itself, even 
in its phraseology, is a reflection of ancient forms of petition retained in 
much legal procedure. 

If we say that it is the idea, not the outward form, that distinguishes 
the ritual of worship from that of law or a football game we yield the 
point that form is not the differentiating feature of worship. Is it the ideas 
involved in worship, then, that distinguishes it from other group experi- 
ences? It is these ideas back of the forms that give them their symbolic 
value. Congregational or community singing is a widespread activity; but 
the symbolism of hymns might be supposed to be peculiar to worship. An 
examination of their root ideas, however, shows them to be drawn from 
everyday human affairs, such as courtship, marriage, home-making, war, 
patriotism, the discipline of children, the conduct of work, the day dreaming 
of youth: “O Love that wilt not let me go”; “Shepherd of tender youth” ; 
“Jerusalem the golden” ; “Fight the good fight” ; “Still, still with Thee” ; “O 
brother man, fold to thy heart thy brother”; “Work is sweet, for God has 
blest Honest work with quiet rest.” 

Turning, then, from the outer form and symbolical terminology of 
worship to the experience of the worshippers, do we find anything unique? 
Or, to put it the other way around, is there any significant human experi- 
ence that historically has been associated with services of worship? It is 
not necessary to identify an experience exclusively associated with occasions 
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of worship, nor one universally associated with such occasions, but rather 
one which gives a functional interpretation of the survival of the practicéd 
and its constant reconstruction whenever this essential function is hampered 
by any particular form. Such a significant experience as we are looking for 
should not be hard to find. It must be fairly universal and tremendously 
dynamic, considering the way in which religion has dominated the actions 
of mankind, and the variety of motive, idea and behavior that religion has 
commanded. Possibly every motive and action has had its roots in the 
religious experience of some generation or culture or group. Religion is 
the mother of the arts—but surely not from a particular ceremony or phil- 
osophy could much invention or force proceed. It is religion as inherent 
Motive or Desire that bears fruit; as motive or desire that is changed by 
what it feeds on, yet remains functionally the same. 

This notion of integrity through change is one that biology has found 
convenient. The enormous differences between a developed insect and the 
larva from it emerged do not prevent the biologist from recognizing a 
sequence of process that is called the growth of the individual. Doubtless 
the “individual” concerned knows nothing of such sequential integrity. It 
is a way of looking at the chaotic changes taking place around us which 
lends at least a semblance of order to the living world. Human beings 
partake of this same sequential unity, but add to it self-consciousness, or an 
inner sense of continuity, coming at the process from the inside, as it were. 

But not only is the physical self regarded as essentially one through 
change. Also the variations of mood, idea, and, most important of all, of 
purpose and motive, are interpreted in relation to a persistent self. 

Even if there be no empirically discoverable self, the assumption of 
something of the kind is as useful a device as the hypothecation of the 
atom or ether has been. More useful, indeed, for it not only assists further 
thinking, but also contributes to successful social adjustment. It is a 
commonplace of all social thinking that social problems are largely problems 
of personality and mutual adjustment among persons. 

But beyond this convenient use of the idea of a “self” as a thought 
device or adjustment device, is the apparent dynamic desire to be a self, to 
be a person, continuingly self-conscious and self-controlled. It is with this 
‘real, dynamic self that religion has to do. It finds ‘its meaning in this 
process of becoming a person and of growing in selfhood. Whatever makes 
for the expansion of the self, its security, the release of its powers, the 
pursuit of its interests is the subject matter of religion. The widespread 
sharing of any such desires or interests naturally has vast possibilities of 
cultural control and development. 

In the experience of worship the needs of the growing self come to 
fullest expression, and it is here that the central need for the strengthening 
of the self in the pursuit of the means of meeting these other needs is met. 

The strengthening process is one that is peculiar to the nature of the 
self. It is the strength which comes from self discovery, from the sharing 
of desires with others, from the orientation of the self in relation to its 
world. The experience is therefore dependent on the nature of the desires 
that are held in common, and on the notions of the world that are enter- 
tained by the worshippers. Primitive desires that are supposed to be satisfied 
by capitulation to an arbitrary deity are associated with the ceremonies of 
primitive religion. The refinement of these desires and the reinterpretation 
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of the universe of reality lead to fundamental changes in the practice of 
worship. But the process of self-purification and self-strengthening con- 
tinues. 

To the modern man, particularly the city dweller, relieved, as he is, of 
much of the elemental struggle that characterized the primitive societies of 
the past, the desires that are shared with others are less and less concerned 
with survival, with food and shelter, and more and more with remoter and 
more complicated interests—science, art, social organization. He finds his 
fellowships not in the chase but in the factory and office. These are the 
areas of his self-activity. His will is enlisted with that of others in intricate 
and expanding human enterprises in which the elemental and uncontrollable 
factors, such as storms and droughts are less in evidence. The power 
beyond himself that determines his destiny is human power. It is understood, 
even when it is uncontrollable. It is not worshipped. But many of the 
functions of worship are performed by the ceremonies and fellowships of 
business and industry in which men find themselves as primitive man found 
himself in the ceremonial dance by which the rain god was induced to water 
his crops, or the medieval church goer found himself in the emotional satis- 
faction of the mass by which he was relieved of responsibility for his sins. 

Our current services are a strange agglomeration of relics from different 
cultural levels. There is much that is primitive in them and sometimes the 
fellowship that is experienced is on the level of elemental needs, as when 
men pray for rain. And it is true that on whatever level the interests of 
any group happen to be graded, on that level must its worship be if it 
is to serve any function whatever. But increasing numbers of people are 
coming into a cultural heritage that forbids dependence on superstition, or 
supernatural improvisations. Society itself is becoming self-conscious with 
reference to its activities. The whole business of being a human person, 
of building a human society is becoming the absorbing interest of intelligent 
men and women. Self discovery for them does not consist in locating 
tomorrow’s food supply for themselves, but in so organizing the industry 
and sanitation of the whole world that a normal physique may be assured 
for every child born into the world. They are not so much concerned over 
the forcible seizure of their neighbor’s cattle as with the reconstruction of 
the whole social order in such a way as to give every man the utmost 
opportunity for the control of such resources as his abilities require. For 
this work he needs purification of motives and strengthening of will as man 
never needed them before. He needs the sort of worship that will enable him 
to master all lesser wills within himself, to realize the progress of goodness 
and to share the strength of others. 

The rapid transitions of our generation must be matched by changes 
in our manner of worship, or the gains we win in the physical control of 
the world we live in will be more than offset by our losses in moral power. 
Possibly the greatest creative need of today is for leaders of this new 
worship. Against the background of twentieth century thinking, and looking 
toward the utopias of twentieth century idealism, it must find the way to 
unite the wills of men in a common will to achieve goodness and rationality 
in a world of accident and evil. 

The leadership needed for such worship will be trained not so much 
to use forms as to understand people. Its business will be to help men 
find what they really want, to realize the access of power that comes from 
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the joint discovery or the sharing of desire, and to help them to test each 
new desire by their achieved ideals so that it may contribute to, not hamper, 
the growing integrity of the self. 

There is nothing higher or more powerful in our experience than such 
an idealized and shared desire. It is wholly proper and expedient to speak 
of it as the will of God. It is as ultimate and final as anything we ever 
know. We cannot do violence to it and live. We cannot obey it and fail in 
the self-realization that provides the central driving power of our very being. 

The methods of such leadership will be the methods of guidance of 
thought and feeling. The nearest approach we have to such experiences 
are in successful discussion groups or informal meetings for worship where 
there is not only give and take among the members but the expressive com- 
petence of an able leader who can voice the changing moods and formulate 
the growing convictions of all. He helps them to discover themselves. It 
is not his business to control, or dictate, or perform, or direct, or “lead” a 
“service,” but to stimulate, crystallize, conserve, interpret, the moods and 
thoughts of a group. 

Recurrence of such experiences means increased opportunity for the 
group to decide for itself what it wants to do. If it wants to sing, what 
shall be sung. If it wants to pray, how it will be done. If it wants to sit 
in silent contemplation, how long this shall last. Some forms doubtless will 
grow up which with adequate experience back of them may have the value 
that current forms have for traditional worship. But they will be based on 
fresh experiences of real worship, not on the worship experiences of former 
generations. 

Probably it is with children that the most effective experiments can be 
conducted. But adults have much to learn from the thought processes of 
children, as well as much to contribute to them. The fresh reactions of 
children, not to old forms of worship, but to an adequate stimulus to face 
life’s realities, are illuminating in the extreme. Their prayers are most 
beautiful not when they imitate the prayers of adults but when they grope 
for the expression of their own hearts’ desire. Do not these quotations 
from children’s prayers suggest that we would do well to approach the 
leadership of children’s worship with more humility and care? 

From a nine-year-old’s prayer: “Dear Lord, help us to be good, and help us 
to have sweet tempers and be kind to all people who are worse off than we. Please 
help us to be satisfied with all we have. And please give us all we need. Please 
forgive us all our sins, for we are sorry for all the wrong we do. Sometimes we 
— we're doing something wrong, and then we are very sorry, other times we 

get. 

From two ten-year-olds’ prayers: “If we go your way we will always be doing 
right. We hope we are doing better every day. We try to repay you but all we can 
do is to be good and help others. Oh heavenly Father, we are not half so good as 
you, but if we try and honor you, you will help us.’ 

“Oh, Lord, we do a good many wrongs in a day, but you are kind and tender 
and you will forgive us and we must try to do better; and we must keep on trying 
and we will keep on trying for you are in us, and helping us all of the time.” 

The problem of leadership, then, becomes the problem of evoking fresh 
and vital experiences of worship through which the worshippers may take 
one more step toward what Coe, in such condensed but vivid terms, calls 
“personal-social self-realization.” 

















WORSHIP AS A UNIFYING FORCE 


RUFUS M. JONES* 


ORSHIP, like love, unites ; speculation and argumentation divide. The 
moment we try to formulate doctrines, or to construct a theory of 
church organization, we discover that we are handling explosive material 
and are sure to arouse disagreement, if not dissension. We are moving here 
in the field of debate, and however plausible our position may seem to us 
there are always other ways of viewing that same position of ours which we 
usually overlook. In all matters of life and thought the problems are in- 
tricate and complex, and no formulation of terms can exhaust the possibili- 
ties of any situation. There is something about the “inner life” of a black 
beetle which escapes the wisest entomologist. He describes the outside 
appearance, the look of the beast. He reports on legs and wings and speed 
of motion, but when he is all done with his description the beetle might well 
say, if it could utter itself, “You do not really know me at all as I am in 
myself!’ How much more does our knowledge fall short of the mark when 
we are dealing with the inner life of a man, and how hopeless is the task of 
telling all the infinite truth about Christ, about God, about the universe and 
about eternal destiny! No, it cannot be done. There is more to be said 
than any of us say. And when anyone tries to make us take his account, we 
want the privilege of saying it over in our own way and of supplementing 
his way of saying it. 
But worship is different. As I have already said, it is like love, and 
therefore it draws together and unites. Worship is not theory ; it is not spec- 
ulation ; it is not thinking; it is not talking—it is discovery, adoration, joy, 
peace, communion, fellowship. There are deeper strata within us than come 
up to light in our ideas, or decisions, or declarations. The roots of our life 
—our real life—lie in this subsoil of our innermost being. We need to feed 
and fructify this deeper buried region, and to liberate its energies. That is 
what genuine worship does. It opens the avenues of the interior life and 
lets the spiritual currents from beyond us flow in and circulate about the 
roots of our being. Whittier was declaring this truth in his fine lines, 
“And all the windows of my soul 
I open to the day.” 

It is, too, what William Watson is expressing when he 
“Hears the bubbling of the springs 
That feed the world.” 

All truly spiritual persons in all ages have known, at least dimly, that 
there is some junction of the soul with God in the deeps of the inner self 
and they have practiced silent communion and concentration of mind as a 
way of discovering the beyond within themselves. Prayer was joyous cor- 
respondence and fellowship of spirit with Spirit before it came to be thought 
of as a way of getting things from a superior power. 

Professor Friedrich Heiler of Marburg, the author of one of the most 
important books on Prayer that have appeared in modern times—“Das 
Gebet”—says that “prayer is a living communion of the religious man with 
God, conceived as personal and present in experience.” He thinks of prayer 
as the heart of religion and always as a direct approach to God and a way 
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of fellowship with him. It is this experience, he believes, which keeps re- 
ligion alive, fresh and dynamic. With this vital contact gone religion be- 
comes a theoretical affair, a formal system. ‘Prayer,’ declared the holy 
nun, Mechtild von Magdeburg, “draws the great God down into a little heart ; 
it raises the hungry soul to God who holds all things.” 

Genuine prayer of this deeper and truer type is as old as smiling and 
weeping, as old as love and death. Men pray still, as William James so well 
said, “because they cannot help praying,” because, as he further says, they 
are seeking and finding a Great Companion, and, consequently, he adds, “men 
will continue to pray until the end of time, unless their inner nature changes 
in a manner which nothing we know leads us to expect.” If all this is true, 
as I believe it is, it would naturally be asked why prayer of this deeper, 
communion type might not perfectly well be carried on in quiet retreat by 
each worshipper in his own room at home. 

It is psychologically a sound principle that group-silence is much more 
effective than solitary-silence. Robert Barclay was drawing upon the fruits 
of his experience when he said: “As many candles lighted and put in one 
place do greatly augment the light, and make it more to shine forth, so when 
many are gathered together into the same life there is more of the glory of 
God and His power appears to the refreshment of each individual, for each 
partakes not only of the light and life raised up in himself, but in all the 
rest.” There is certainly a cumulative power where many persons together 
are fused and expectant. It amounts to team work. Each one “lends his 
soul out” to help the rest and the corporate hush assists each individual in 
turn to open the avenues of his soul. The outpouring of Pentecost came 
when the first Christians were “of one accord in one place.” It did not 
happen, and it could not have happened, when they were having a divisive 
debate over the status of the law, or the value of circumcision. 

Very few churches are organized today for this deeper type of corporate 
worship, and far too little, or no, provision is made for group-hush. Con- 
gregations frequently, perhaps usually, take some part in religious services. 
They join in responsive readings from Scripture, in the Lord’s prayer, in 
reciting the Creed, in singing hymns and, in the Anglican or Episcopal sys- 
tem, in corporate prayer and communal service. The difficulty is that all 
these ways of worship so easily become formal and almost mechanical. They 
do not draw upon the deeps of the soul. They do not demand any personal 
effort, any first-hand creative contribution. Gladstone spoke once of “the 
work of worship.” I do not very much like the word “work” in this con- 
nection, but in any case we ought to realize that this supreme business of life 
cannot be truly done when we are sliding along a groove of habit, or run- 
ning through a performance which perhaps once cost the precious life blood 
of some ancient saint, but which costs us nothing now. 

I have advisedly used the phrase “creative contribution.” Something 
personal and original ought to well up in us and we ought to have an oppor- 
tunity to make our own fresh discovery of God and to pour forth our own 
note of joy and adoration. Our athletics have too much degenerated into 
occasions where thousands of spectators sit and watch a few performers who 
are highly trained for the contest in which they engage. It would be much 
better if these spectators themselves were playing their own game and enjoy- 
ing the thrill of a contest, even though they were doing it less perfectly 
than those players whom they are watching. I feel the same way about many 
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church services. They are well conducted, but too often everything is done 
for the congregation. The struggle has taken place elsewhere. They do 
not share in it. They only observe and listen. They have a right to be 
critical, for they have contributed nothing except a face to be talked to! 

I am pleading in this article for an increase of the mystical aspect of 
religion in our public worship. Our modern world has been living some- 
what excessively in the question-asking mood. We have written interroga- 
tion points over everything in the universe. Wherever we turn we see the 
question-mark, and 


“Always it asketh, asketh 
And each answer is a lie.” 


We need to revive the mood of the exclamation point, which in Engiand is 
happily called “the point of admiration.” It would be well if we could shake 
off our habit of questioning for at least brief spaces and experience instead 
a feeling of wonder, a sense of elevation and joy in the presence of that life 
which environs us and at the same time transcends us. There is a “saying” 
attributed to Christ which beautifully says: “Let not him who seeks cease 
until he finds, and when he finds he will wonder and wondering he will have 
rest.” Everyone must have noticed how often the New Testament uses the 
word, “Behold!” It is a word of wonder. Something like it is the “Selah” 
of the Psalms. We might almost translate it, “Think of that!” It is a throb 
of wonder, a sense of joy. It takes the soul away from the everlasting in- 
terrogation point and lets it feel surprise, admiration, joy and wonder. If 
our meetings and our services could bring us into moods and experiences 
like that we should throng to them and come away refreshed. If we could 
get in them “that sense sublime of something far more deeply interfused,” 
we should give up our superficial pleasures and our overtime devotion to 
business and flock with our neighbors to what then might properly be called 
“the House of God” 


This would be a unifying experience. It would enable us to forget 
our stupid battles over “evolution” and “higher criticism” and it would 
make it possible for us to get down below the lines which divide men into 
the “Modernist” and “Fundamentalist” camps. What we want is to find 
God, not a theory about the world, or about man, or about beginnings and 
endings. Having had that great refreshing experience of personal discovery, 
the fear of losing God, which underlies a great deal of theological bitterness, 
will vanish away. After having enjoyed a period of real, vital communion 
and fellowship with God the critical mood and the divisive spirit will scatter 
like the mists before the rising sun. The solution of all our troubles and 
problems is, I maintain, to be found in the recovery of more vital methods 
of living communion with God. It would be well for us to reduce the 
amount of talk, of words, of argument, of question-asking, reduce also what 
is formal and mechanical, and greatly increase the living, silent, penetrating 
corporate activity of worship of which Whittier wrote those great words 
of his—the meaning of which he had experienced : 


“Without spoken words, low breathings stole 
Of a diviner life from soul to soul, 
Baptizing in one tender thought the whole.” 








THE RELATION OF DISCUSSION TO 
WORSHIP 
HARRISON SACKET ELLIOTT* 


HE very phrasing of the topic as assigned seems to reveal the existence 

of a common misapprehension. It is usually assumed that a discussional 
meeting on religious questions or in connection with a religious organization 
will have some worship feature. There may be a devotional period at the 
opening or a closing prayer, but the rest of the meeting will be conducted 
without reference to worship. Indeed the acrimony and argument which 
often characterize the business meetings of religious bodies or the discus- 
sions of Christian people would seem to show that there really was no rela- 
tion between the opening devotions, in which God was recognized, and the 
spirit of the meeting itself. 

No such divorce of worship and discussion is desirable. Certainly not 
all discussion is genuine worship, but, for that matter, not all gatherings 
which are called services of worship are really worship. Only as discussion 
proceeds on the level of worship is it truly creative. In her book, Creative 
Experience, Miss Follett assumes that the group process is creative; but 
she fails to indicate the conditions under which this is true. Discussion 
must really become worship, if it is to be creative. Therefore, the topic 
should really be phrased: “Group Discussion as Worship,” or on the level 
of worship. That is the topic which I wish to present. 

It will be desirable first to indicate the sense in which the term “wor- 
ship” is used. We are here referring to creative worship, where not only 
is there a search for a course of action or an attitude which will be true 
to one’s highest scale of values, but where also that scale of value is itself 
re-examined and re-evaluated. It is a discussion in which not only are 
values used to test ways of acting but one in which what Professor Coe 
calls the re-evaluation of values takes place. 

Confusion is sometimes caused because the single term worship is 
used as the designation of several types of experience. The expression 
often refers to participation in a familiar form of private or public devo- 
tion, where the surroundings and the service itself have long associations, 
usually back to childhood, and where past experiences are revivified and 
intensified. It is used to designate the refreshment which comes to weary 
and discouraged persons from the aesthetic elements of a service, from 
the association with other worshippers, and from the renewal of confidence 
in a power beyond one’s self which the service assumes. These two forms 
of service do not themselves bring a new and creative experience, though 
they may form the setting or the preliminary of such an experience. 

The term is used in reference to the communion service of the Protest- 
ants and the mass of the Roman Catholics, in both of which, though there 
are decided differences, essential factors are a consciousness of sin, a sincere 
desire for release from that sin, and a belief that such release may be 
found through Christ. The public service of the Protestant non-liturgical 
churches, where the opening exercises of praise and supplication are em- 
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ployed to bring the congregation to a state of readiness to receive the 
message of the minister, is also called public worship. 

From these descriptions, the distinctive elements in creative worship 
come to be evident. Whatever the setting or the form, they include several 
aspects. First, a situation or problem of real concern. Second, an earnest 
desire to discover a course of action or an attitude which will be true to 
the highest values one recognizes, and which, for most Christians, are per- 
sonalized in God, the will of God, or Jesus’ way of life. Third, a willing- 
ness and a desire, not only to find the meaning of this scale of values in 
this particular situation, but also to re-examine the scale of values itself. 
Fourth, a willingness to accept and act on that which is discovered and 
which comes to be one’s conviction as the right or best or truest course 
of action or attitude. Most readers of this article would probably include 
a fifth aspect; namely, a consciousness of fellowship with the personal 
embodiment of their ideals, the God in whom they believe. In proportion 
as these conditions are met, does creative worship take place. 

Group discussion can meet these conditions of creative worship. It 
represents a methodology by which a group of persons, facing a common 
situation or problem of concern to all, may work co-operatively in finding 
what to do or think. Some persons feel that the greatest creative results 
are achieved through group process, and therefore that group discussion 
offers exceptional possibilities of creative worship. Certainly there is a 
reality and immediacy about a genuine group discussion when the persons 
in it actually face a situation of concern or a problem on which they must 
act or take an attitude. 

It is true that group discussion does not necessarily meet the condi- 
tions of creative worship. If the issue is trivial or the persons in the group 
have no concern about it, there will be little of the earnestness in the 
search for a way out, which is so important for creative worship. If the 
members of the group come to the discussion as representatives of parties 
seeking to win points or gain majorities, the spirit will be one of argument 
and strife and nothing creative will take place. That is the reason so few 
business meetings of religious assemblies reach the level of worship. If 
the group is divided into contending parties, with suspicion and lack of 
mutual respect, fellowship will be difficult of achievement. If there is no 
common purpose, no inclusive loyalty or scale of values which binds the 
group together and surpasses individual loyalties, the group may break into 
contending parties and worship will be destroyed. If the chairman has 
something to “put across,” he will create an atmosphere which hinders 
worship. ; Te 

But the conditions can be met. In groups with widely differing points 
of view and even with distrust at the first, fellowship can be achieved. If 
the chairman of the discussion and those who are responsible for it wish, 
they can seek, and usually attain, the conditions of creative worship. In a 
number of gatherings—local, sectional, and national—where real issues 
were at stake, the very essence of worship has been secured in the dis- 
cussions themselves, and as a result something creative has happened both 
in the conclusions reached and in the experience of the individuals of the 


group. 
The following quotations from the printed reports of two of these 
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assemblies will indicate something of the conditions which brought the 
spirit of worship into the discussions themselves: 


“A word should be said about the spirit of the discussions. Ordinarily 
where questions, on which there are wide differences of opinion and practice are 
to be discussed, effort is made to minimize the differences and to see if it is not 
possible to unite upon some neutral position. Such a procedure results in con- 
clusions which are more or less a compromise and which never completely 
satisfy any group. More than this, it fails to build into the conclusion the 
most constructive experience and the strongest convictions of persons of the 
different viewpoints. The conference wzs conducted on a principle directly 
opposite. The effort was made to bring out into the open frankly the varying 
points of view and the differing practices. To reveal rather than cover over 
conflicts and to get each viewpoint represented with the emotional glow from 
the presentation of a person who genuinely believed in it, were attempted. 


“A second element was provided. Thus to develop conflicting points of 
view would result merely in argument and might even cause the disruption of 
the conference unless a spirit of fellowship could be developed. So in the 
second place the conference was conducted in this spirit of fellowship. Each 
person was encouraged to state his own point of view with clearness and con- 
viction, but on the other hand, each person was asked to listen to the points of 
view of others to learn what they might contribute to the conclusions. There 
was a feeling that the greatest effectiveness would be secured, not by one side 
defeating the other, but by securing a conclusion which would embody the very 
best contribution of all and which would not involve compromise. In this attempt 
to understand one another in a spirit of mutual respect, modifications of opinion 
took place and the conclusions represented real integrations because they gathered 
up those things which were of most concern to all the delegates. 

“Such a method involved the spirit and the essential elements of worship. 
There were questions of real concern on which the delegates wished to find a 
way through and which seemed too big for them. There was fellowship; each was 
trying to help the other in mutual respect and good will to a united conclusion. 
There was a willingness to sink individual or petty considerations for the good 
of the movement and the welfare of persons in the community. This higher 
cause became the integrating center of the discussions. There was a con- 
sciousness that as persons are facing real questions of concern in this spirit of 
fellowship, with the realization that these questions are larger than they can 
deal with singly, God will be most really present. Therefore, the discussions 
went forward in a consciousness of fellowship with God. There was nothing 
strained when during the discussion of a particularly puzzling issue some person 
suggested a time for quiet and prayer. Instead of confining the spirit of 
devotion to the brief devotional period at the beginning of each session and 
then conducting the conference ina spirit of bickering and strife, contrary to 
this whole devotional period, the real spirit of God was manifested in the con- 
scious recognition of his fellowship in the very discussions themselves.” 

The following is from the report of a second assembly: 

“The discussions were conducted in the spirit of fellowship. One evidence 
of this was the fact that only very occasionally were votes taken and only once 
was a vote taken in which a majority won over a minority. Usually the assembly 
continued its search for a way out until that was found on which all could unite 
or to which the minority was reconciled. This was made possible by the common 
interest of the delegates and their united concern, a concern which ‘surpassed any 
private interest. It was aided by the mutual confidence of the delegates in each 
other and their respect for the convictions of others, a confidence and respect «vhich 
increased day by day. The common Christian purpose and belief of all formed a 
bond of fellowship. A deep concern because of the problems, involved jointed with 
a united search for the way out, carried on in the spirit of fellowship and in loy- 
alty to the very highest values of the delegates, gave to the discussions the quality 
of worship.” . 

Those who believe that there are spiritual resources both within and 
beyond themselves that are not available except in an experience of worship, 
will recognize that group discussion makes possible the release of these 
resources in direct relation to immediate and important life situations. 
Something in the highest sense dynamic happens to a group when it faces an 
overwhelming question in a recognition of real fellowship and in a confident 


belief in the spiritual resources available within and beyond the group. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF A WORSHIP 
EXPERIENCE TO A YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
GROUP ORGANIZED IN A CITIZENSHIP 
PROJECT 


EUGENE L. EXMAN* 

AST April Chicago voters rejected the Dever plan for the municipal 

development of a subway and the extension of existing elevated and 
street car lines. Chicago newspapers were but little more interested in its 
defeat than they were over the contemporary defeat in Evanston and Oak 
Park, two large suburban communities, of ordinances that would have legal- 
ized Sunday moving picture theatres. The unwillingness of the majority of 
voters to accept a progressive traction plan was as difficult for some Chi- 
cagoans to understand as was the “provinciality” of two of its best-groomed 
suburbs. 

Evanston voiced its disapproval by a vote of 10,010 to 6,627. Oak Park 
was more emphatic when it said “No” to the theatre magnates by a vote of 
11,048 to 4,266. Two years ago the vote against the Sunday cinema in Oak 
Park was 8,846 to 5,254. In 1920 the vote was still closer, those opposed 
to the Sunday cinema winning only by a ratio of nine to eight. Why, in the 
five years, has there been an increasingly stronger sentiment against the Sun- 
day moving picture in Oak Park? Why were more votes cast in 1925? 
“The differences spell the work that the young people have been doing,” is 
the answer of one of the older men, who has been active in all the campaigns, 
a minister in one of Oak Park’s leading churches. 

That the young people of a community should lead in a fight against 
Sunday moving pictures seems paradoxical in the light of much that recent 
writers have said about modern youth. Are they not a pleasure-loving lot, 
chafing at the restraints of an adult conventionality? Hundreds of young 
people organized to oppose extension of the popular cinema indicate, how- 
ever, that not all the youth of the land are giddy, thoughtless, and altogether 
pursuant of pleasure. 

These young people called themselves the “United Christian Young 
People’s Organization.” During the two months prior to the day of voting 
this organization held weekly meetings to plan its program of creating senti- 
ment against the Sunday cinema. Activities were varied. An essay contest 
with substantial prizes was conducted for high school students; signatures 
of citizens pledging themselves to vote “No” were obtained; handbills were 
distributed to commuters; “door knob hangers” were placed to catch the 
attention of the community’s twelve thousand housewives; literature was 
passed out to voters as they neared the polls; church membership lists were 
canvassed by telephone on election day. 

But not all the work was as routine and prosaic as the above activi- 
ties might indicate. Enthusiastic speeches were delivered by youthful orators 
in churches, schools, clubs, and civic groups. The work of the Speakers 
Committee was perhaps the most important single activity of the organiza- 
tion. Then there was the colorful parade on the eve of election, with its 
lights, posters, yells, band music, and snake dancing to add zest to the “Vote 


No” appeal. 
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Yet it took the day of voting itself to bring to light the weeks of care- 
ful thought and planning that the young people had given their work. The 
village precincts were divided into fifteen districts. Each district was or- 
ganized with its leader, its precinct and poll workers, its solicitors calling 
from house to house urging voters to go to the polls, and its automobiles to 
take them there and back. In fact, a citizen could hardly pass along the 
street but that he would see a neighbor’s son or daughter flashing by in Dad’s 
powerful eight cylinder or humble four on the business of the United Chris- 
tian Young People’s Organization. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of this organization was its re- 
ligious character. Its leaders were active in young people’s church groups. 
Its meetings were held in the parish houses of two of the centrally located 
churches. It was proud to advertise itself as a Christian organization. 

Fifty-six of the young people who engaged in the activities of the group 
listed the sources of the inspiration and help for their work in the follow- 
ing order of importance: 

Meetings of the United Christian Young People. 
Church services. 

Conversations with friends. 

Home discussions. 

Sunday school or young people’s discussion groups. 
Discussions in Oak Park papers. 

Discussions in Chicago papers. 

Experience in previous campaigns. 

Personal prayer. 

10. Scripture reading. 

It is significant that the meetings of the organization itself are given 
first place in the listing of sources of inspiration and help. Facing the situa- 
tion together in the worship experience the young people developed a group 
spirit which was particularly valuable. Thus an understanding of the unity 
of their work came as a result of the devotional periods in the earlier meet- 
ings. In the prayers voiced and hymns sung there came the realization of 
the joint nature of the enterprise they were undertaking. This concept 
vitalized the discussions that followed; it gave value to suggestions that any 
individual might make. Moreover, these suggestions came easily and readily 
because of the sense of comradeship in a worthful cause which the worship 
experience aroused. It is noteworthy that at the two meetings in which the 
worship service was least successful the discussion of committee work was 
likewise of least value. In one case a conflict developed between two officers, 
causing antagonisms that remained throughout the campaign; in the other 
a spirit of fun and boisterousness prevailed, interfering with an effective con- 
duct of business. 

In the later meetings of the group after acquaintanceship and group 
activities had furthered this sense of unified endeavor, the worship service 
was defined in terms of meeting the whole situation in keeping with a divine 
plan. There was a desire to enter upon the separate activities involved in 
keeping with a spiritual purpose. This idea was very clear to the majority 
of the young people. They believed that they were on the side of right. 

It is evident that much of this belief in the essential rightness of their 
cause came as a direct result of the worship experience. Shortly after the 
campaign had closed, those most active in the work of the organization were 
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asked to make a ranking of seven possible motives which had influenced 
their participation in the campaign. Sixty-three per cent ranked as the 
motive of first importance the desire to share in a righteous cause. When 
the total rankings were tabulated, the score sheet of motives was shown to 
one who had been most energetic in the activities of the organization. 

“Those guys are all liars,” he exclaimed. “They went into it either 
for a new experience or for leadership recognition.” 

Perhaps he was merely objectifying his own purpose; or perhaps he 
was stating an opinion that was actually valid. Since the tabulation of 
motives was made at the close of the campaign it is probable that original 
motives were interpreted in terms of experiences gained from activities en- 
gaged in later. Thus it would follow that such definitely ecclesiastical 
motives as, 

1. Desire to share in a righteous cause. 

2. Desire to express my Christianity in a tangible way. 

3. Desire to represent my church in the work. 
which were placed first in the list of seven motives, would quite naturally 
be given precedence over the “non-ecclesiastical” motives, which come later 
in the list: 

4. Desire for a new experience. 

5. Desire to participate in a fight. 

6. Desire to please a friend or friends. 

7. Desire for leadership and recognition. 

It is the belief of the writer that an appreciation of the motives in the 
former grouping resulted from the worship experience. The talks made, 
the prayers given, and the songs sung in the devotional meetings crystallized 
a group conviction of the righteousness of the cause and the Christian char- 
acter of the undertaking. Consideration must be given, however, to seven 
discussions of Sunday cinemas held in young people’s Sunday school classes, 
to eight discussions of the subject by young people’s societies, and to thirty- 
five speeches made by young people before church and Sunday school groups. 
These expressions furthered a certain belief in the religious aspect of the 
enterprise, but for the most part minimized it to considerations of the more 
distinctly moral, social and economic issues involved. Motivations for ser- 
vice on the religious plane seemed to come from the worship experiences. 

Of more significance perhaps is the fact that the worship services in- 
creased in value as the campaign drew to a close. That committee activities 
engendered a sense of the importance and critical nature of their work is 
substantiated by proof that can only be suggested here. Uninteresting activi- 
ties were carried on even when social recognition was not obtained. More 
intriguing and pleasurable projects were given up for those involved in the 
campaign, and responsibilities were carried through in spite of difficulties 
such as unfavorable comment from friends and relatives. The cooperative 
nature of the worship service gave incentive to individual effort to place all 
work in line with the ideal. Thus worship was a natural experience be- 
cause it arose out from the natural demands of the situation. On the Sun- 
day afternoon prior to the voting, the singing of The Fight Is On had more 
than a sentimental challenge to a vague duty. It, as the other worship ele- 
ments of the program, pointed very definitely to an actual situation that they 
were endeavoring to meet religiously. 








COLLEGE CHAPEL: 
ITS PURPOSE, ITS ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND 
ITS DEFECTS 


Five students of denominational colleges were asked to 
write their impressions of “What we get, and what we do 
not get, from chapel services.’ The following are the un- 
restrained expressions of their opinion. 


A Sophomore writes: 

In our twenty-five minute chapel services music and speaking occupy 
most of the time. Prayer is usually brief, and Scripture reading is some- 
times omitted entirely. 

At times there are excellent special musical numbers, but those times 
are so few! Everyone is music hungry for the really beautiful worship 
which our music department sometimes furnishes, through well rendered 
vocal and instrumental numbers. We have also regular congregation singing, 
often good, but often only half-heartedly done. Popular demand deserves 
to be met with real musical programs more frequently. 

The chapel talks are usually timely, well prepared messages. They hold 
up the ideals of our school and challenge the hearers to surpass the high 
mark of the past. At times, however, we are admonished as though we 
were small children. Perhaps we are such, and need to be instructed that 
way, yet I often feel that this method only serves to rouse the natural stub- 
bornness with which we students are so plentifully supplied. Our outside 
speakers are generally competent, and their subjects of real interest to 
modern youth. We unquestionably need more of these in student life. 

But neither music nor speaking are the great things of chapel service, 
—not songs nor discourses, but rather “atmosphere,” which can be absorbed 
only by at least a year’s attendance. School spirit—that is the word. When 
that has been imparted to the new student all is well. Chapel assembly, as 
the principal place where this can be instilled, becomes a highly important 
institution in the life of the school. 





A Junior writes: 

What’s wrong with the chapel exercises? Has chapel failed to accom- 
plish its purpose, and what, in brief, is its purpose anyhow? These are 
questions which are bothering not only those in charge of the chapel exer- 
cises but also the serious students, the leaders of the student body. There 
have been adverse criticisms, some suggestions, and a good bit of bewilder- 
ment regarding the aims of the college administration. 

Before we can consider the defects of chapel and suggest any remedies 
we must reach some conclusion as to its purpose. Then letting the accom- 
plishment of these purposes be our standard, we can determine ways to 
correct the present system that it may accomplish them. To my mind the 
defects are not those of basic principles but those of administration, so 
therefore I state the purpose and function of chapel as a critical friend and 
well-wisher. 
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My opinion is that the purpose of chapel is (or at least should be) a 
two-fold one. It is primarily a formal gathering place for the whole col- 
lege, a place where all students, regardless of their other activities, may 
meet with a common interest. Nor are the students alone included. Chapel 
is for the faculty as well—a place where the faculty can meet with the 
students, not in the teacher-pupil relation, but with the common interest of 
discussion—and worship. And there we have the second purpose of chapel 
—worship. And though I say the second, I do not believe that it is a sub- 
ordinate purpose. Neither is it super-ordinate, but rather co-ordinate, for 
are not worship and common assemblage closely related? In the first we 
have communion with our God and in the second we learn to know our as- 
sociates better. Each one is necessary to a full participation in the other. 

After a statement of these purposes we come to the mooted question: 
“Ts chapel accomplishing what it should, and if not, why isn’t it?’ It is my 
opinion that chapel does not accomplish its purpose as a place where students 
and faculty can meet on a common footing and discuss problems because 
the old relation of governor and governed is carried with too much emphasis 
into the chapel exercises. Chapel is compulsory. Not only is it compulsory, 
but the fact that it is compulsory is paraded too much. Would it not be 
much better if students were induced to go to chapel, rather than forced to 
go? Certainly it would. But then, without compulsion, how would student 
attendance be maintained? By working up student interest, of course. And 
how, do you ask, would that be done? Well, for one thing, the students 
might be given some part in the meeting aside from standing and singing at 
bidding. An open forum for student discussion of student problems would 
be a capital pulmotor to revive interest. A college student is interested in 
his own welfare. If he were not he would not be in college. Of course, 
there are some who are in college because they are forced to be by parental 
authority. But these are not in the majority, nor are they the ones the col- 
lege should cater to. Then, granted that the student is interested primarily 
in his own welfare, would he not be vastly more interested in a chapel ser- 
vice where his everyday problems were discussed by his associates and in- 
timates? Picture the attitude of the student in such a discussion, a discus- 
sion on the topic, “How will my college education help me to meet the better 
people of my community?” ‘Then picture the same student listening to Pro- 
fessor Blank’s time-worn speech, delivered because it was his time to lead 
chapel, on “Service to Humanity.” The college student knows that he is 
to serve humanity. At least he has been told that often enough that the idea 
would have obtained credence in an ordinarily intelligent human. What he 
wants to know is, “How can I do it?” Therefore, summing up the criticism 
of the present administration of chapel with the statement that formality and 
lack of student participation are the factors which prevent chapel from 
being all that it might as a gathering place for student body and faculty, 
we pass to the second function of chapel. 

The factors which prevent the present chapel exercise from being the 
influence for worship that it might be are largely the same as those which 
deter it in serving as a gathering place for the college body. There is too 
much formalism; too much conventionalism. Chapel has been reduced to 
the simple formula of a song, a talk (far too short)—a talk more on good 
morals than religion—another song, and a prayer. Some day chapel speak- 
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ers, college town pastors and evangelists will realize that the old standard 
anecdotes and deathbed stories are not the medium to convey the Gospel 
to a body of college students. 

And now to turn to a constructive idea of chapel, to some plan for a 
chapel exercise that would hold interest. My plan would embody the fol- 
lowing changes in our present system: 

1. Have chapel twice a week, and make the period an hour instead 
of thirty minutes. This would give the speaker more time to deliver his 
message or would allow more time for discussion. 

2. Announce the subject or problem for discussion at least two days 
in advance. This would give the student time to read about and think over 
the theme of the chapel talk or the forum discussion. 

3. Have one of the meetings a talk by some well-qualified speaker ; 
the other a student forum. Have discussion after each talk. 

4. Place each chapel in charge of some member of the student body, 
whose duty it would be to preside and also to select the songs. The prayers 
should be extemporaneous and by members of the student body who had 
not been notified in advance. 

In those simple suggestions, I offer my plan for the chapel service, not 
as an enemy of chapel, but as I said at the outset as a critical (perhaps too 
critical) friend. 





A Junior writes: 

To the average college student, chapel is only one thing more that he 
has to attend. The average student is indifferent to it; he neither likes it 
nor dislikes it. To the Puritanic type of student mind it is an indispensable 
part of his education; to the student below the average chapel is repulsive 
and he rebels at having to attend it. It isn’t so much the chapel service that 
he dislikes as it is “the principle of the thing.” By that he means the com- 
pulsory attendance. In the small college it is very difficult to afford speak- 
ers to warrant an interesting chapel service for every day in the week. One 
chapel period per week, it is true, may be taken up with announcements 
from the various departments and general announcements, but there remain 
five chapel periods to be disposed of. Five chapel periods per week are 
too many to listen to the story of a returned missionary or a sermon of a 
worn out preacher or to listen to how the senators and representatives foil 
their constituency. 

The college chapel services should be a means of binding the student- 
body closer together. In order to do that they must be interesting, on more 
than one theme, and inspirational. In order for them to accomplish these 
purposes they cannot be held too often; perhaps three times a week would 
be often enough. More often than this would likely cause them to become 
a bore and thus defeat their purpose. The service should not be compulsory, 
but such a degree of interest should be maintained that the students would 
enjoy going. 





Another Junior writes: 
The college chapel, like many another much criticized institution, has its 
place to occupy, its work to perform. It is as necessary as almost any of 
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the other activities of our school, and more necessary than many of them. 
[ shali attempt in the following to tell, first, what I believe the chapel does 
for the college, second, what things may be done to better it. 

There are five specific things which I think the chapel can do for the 
school. Almost any one of them would justify its existence. 

tirst, it supplies a substitute for the daily religious service which so 
many students leave when they come from home. The family altar is cher- 
ished in the hearts of many a father and mother and there is a satisfaction 
which can come to them in realizing that their boy or girl, although he has 
left their fireside and their care, is having his customary contact with the 
spiritual. 

Second, it gives the song service, which, if the songs are properly 
selected, is an excellent means of recreation. It lightens the heart and allows 
for the moment oblivion to the trials of the day. It allows one to pat one’s 
foot perhaps, to boom out on the chorus, to let off some of that steam which 
the restraints of the class room have been storing up under high pressure. 

Third, the chapel is an excellent means for bringing the student body 
into close contact with the big men who from time to time visit the campus. 
Not all education can be gotten from print; men are as great a well of 
knowledge as textbocks and, of course, the bigger the man the deeper the 
well. When a regular meeting of the chapel sort is not provided for in the 
day’s program the big men come and go and no one is the wiser, no one is 
the better for their having passed. 

Fourth, the chapel is a means of holding the student body as a unit. 
It does a work which cannot be done by the separate class rooms of thirty 
or forty students each. It affords a place and time for announcements and 
for disposal of affairs of general interest. It is the thread in the strand of 
small bodies which make up the school. 

Fifth, it balances the day’s program. It gives one a contact with God 
as well as with Bonaparte and Milton. It helps to shape a life which is as 
well balanced each day as it should be in its entirety. 

I have shown above a few of the more outstanding advantages of the 
chapel. I shall now attempt to give a few things which, according to my 
belief, should be kept in mind in planning its program. 

Too often there are attendance rules which are so strict that an an- 
tagonistic attitude is aroused in the student, an attitude which completely 
shuts out from the mind any spiritual influence which otherwise might enter. 
It is all right to have attendance rules, but they should be lenient enough to 
allow occasional absence. The chapel is not in the regular curriculum ; where 
I have seen it no credit is given for attendance. The student rightfully, if 
foolishly, objects to being forced to do something from which he seems to 
receive no apparent gain. 

Again, men are often chosen as leaders of the chapel who are not the 
right type, who in their very personality are unfitted to give to the student 
the influence he needs. A man should be chosen who is next to the student 
in all the fields of activity, on the gridiron as well as in the pew, a man who 
obtains the attention of his hearers not through pestering, not through an 
appeal for sympathy, but through the force of his message. 

Thirdly, and most important of all, there is too often an attempt to 
make the chapel service too deeply emotional spiritually. I recall at the 
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present moment an evangelist who foolishly attempted in a short half-hour 
service to cast every outside influence from his hearers, to put across an 
evangelistic sermon and to gain converts. Now to my mind the chapel is 
not a substitute for the church, and it should not be used as such. It has 
an entirely different function. Furthermore, such methods as cited above 
will never, I think, work good with a group of youth many of whom cast 
about for something more interesting as soon as the first word of such a 
message is said, many of whom are thinking of the next class and its proba- 
bilities, none of whom comes to the service to undergo any intense religious 
experience, to become a convert or a member of the mourners’ bench, a 
group of which the members at the best come merely for a short appeal to 
their better nature, for just a word or so to help them through the day. 

On the whole one might say that the chapel should be a church service 
in moderation; it should be of less length, the songs should be of the more 
martial category, there should be a place in the service for amusement, re- 
laxation. And the leading spirit should be a man who makes it the kind 
of service to which the students will desire to come, a man who judged 
by the standards of youth is a man. 

There, in part, is my conception of the college chapel as I have seen it, 
its values, its deficiencies. In the hands of the wrong person it is waste of 
precious moments. Conducted in the right manner it is something which 
cannot help but place in every student’s life an influence for good. 





A Senior writes: 

“Why go to chapel ?” 

“T’ve got to, I can’t stand any more cuts.” 

This attitude exists very generally in our student body because of the 
inferior type of unprepared program we are often required to attend. We 
come in in confusion, and bustle out noisily; perhaps half the time the ser- 
vice is a hap-hazard accumulation of announcements, a song chosen at the 
moment, and an extemporaneous “talk” which might or might not fit, given 
usually by the president. Daily talks by the president may be splendid and 
necessary to an extent, but variety is the spice of chapel exercises. 

This is about half. On the other hand, we often have spiritual lectures 
which are inspirational and instructional. At times we are favored with 
musical selections which do not go unappreciated by any member of the 
student body. Seldom, however, is there any deep sense of reverence or 
worship. Unfortunately our student body is true to tradition: we often 
forget the good points, but usually remember the more undesirable. 

On the side of constructive suggestion, I would say that there are men 
in our city and immediate vicinity who are willing and capable of giving us 
interesting and instructive lectures. The college authorities would perhaps 
say that these men could not be invited to speak because chapel is intended 
as a period of worship. If chapel could really be on the plane of worship, 
that might be true, but the student of today lives rather than talks his re- 
ligion. What would be more pleasing to God than to have young men and 
women who are “studying to show themselves approved” listen to strong 
men tell them how to serve their Master more effectively in their chosen 
walks of life? 




















SOME OBSERVATIONS REGARDING JUNIOR 
WORSHIP 


MARY ALICE JONES* 


LTHOUGH there is practically unanimous agreement that children have 
a natural tendency to respond to religion, it is not unusual to find chil- 
dren not only inattentive to the worship service of the church school but 
actually and actively disorderly during that period. This leads to the in- 
evitable conclusion that the services which the children are expected to attend 
are failing at one point or another to appeal to their interests, relate to their 
lives, or meet their needs. The question is not, then, whether or not children 
are capable of worship but rather how can we lead them in worship,—what 
materials, methods, equipment are necessary in order to make possible on 
the part of the children who come to our church schools a real experience of 
communion with God? 

A new superintendent taking charge of a junior department of a church 
school faces this as probably her most difficult problem and possibly the ma- 
jority who come to feel that it is impossible for them to continue in their 
position reach this conclusion because of their dissatisfaction with the wor- 
ship period and their feeling of inability to cope with the situation it presents. 
After meeting with the junior department in their worship service for a 
number of Sundays, however, certain facts will gradually become evident, 
and the superintendent will be able by experimenting with this method and 
that, noting the results and changing as necessity demands, to build up out 
of her own experience certain principles which she may rely upon as sound 
and dependable in conducting future services. 

While the experience of others and general studies on the meaning of 
worship are, of course, indispensable, there is nothing that can give us a real 
understanding of the principles of training juniors in worship except actual 
contact with the children in this capacity. Doubtless everyone who serves 
as a leader of junior worship will have certain individual experiences and 
characteristics which will contribute in no small measure to the methods 
which are used and to the results which are obtained. After working as 
superintendent of a junior department for a number of years I have been 
convinced of the validity of certain principles and of the value of certain 
methods. 

I found, in the first place, that juniors seem more responsive, more 
reverent, and better satisfied when an adult leads the worship service. With- 
out going into the various reasons that lie back of this, it seems clear that 
junior boys and girls prefer to have an adult lead their prayers, lead their 
music, and be in charge of the service. When the children lead there is, on 
one hand, an inclination among the children taking part to “show off,” and, 
on the other hand, on the part of the children in the group there is an in- 
clination to smile or comment when a mistake is made or when there is some 
lack of continuity in the service. 

In the second place I found that it was absolutely necessary to provide 
for movement during the service. After a period of sitting still there was 


*Miss Jones is one of the Sunday school editors of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 
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evidence of physical restlessness in the group, and unless some opportunity 
was given at this point for a bit of movement the restlessness rapidly grew 
until it amounted to positive disorder. To allow the pupils to march to the 
worship assembly, using a processional, to provide alternate sitting and stand- 
ing during the service, to provide for as much participation as possible on 
the part of the pupils through the use of responses, conversation, etc., and to 
avoid long periods of inactivity during which they were expected to listen 
to talks, were found to be essential in the elimination of this restlessness. 
“ was really surprising to note what a difference was evident with even slight 
adjustments of the program to take into account the junior’s inability to 
remain still and passive for a long period. 





Again it was found that the children were most responsive when there 
was a certain amount of informality in the service. This does not mean 
that there was a lack of dignity, but rather there was the atmosphere of 
iendly comradeship in a sacred experience instead of a solemn and impres- 
sive ritualistic service. The children were free to make their own contribi- 
tions whenever they felt so inclined and these contributions were, wherever 
possible, incorporated into the program. There seemed to be no disposition 
on the part of the children to take advantage of the freedom allowed them 
to become Siecrbeihy and irreverent. Rather, they seemed to feel that they 
were actually cooperating in the service. 





The method most valuable in helping the services really take hold of the 
pupils so that they could make them their own was the use of conversation. 
Before the prayer, the hymns, the offering service, and any other special 
feature of the worship program, the leader asked certain leading questions 
which almost universally brought forward a frank, honest and valuable re- 
sponse from the pupils. I think almost without exception we always pre- 
pared for the singing of a hymn, even the most familiar one, with a briei 
period of conversation, centering the thought of the pupil on the thought 
of the hymn and helping him to know the purpose for which it was to be 
sung. If it was a te mn of thanksgiving, we first were sure that the chil- 
dren really were feeling thankful. The hymn could then become a mean- 
ingful language of worship. If it was a prayer hymn we first made sure 
that the pupils were in a frame of mind that would make possible the ex- 
pression of the sentiments of the song as the honest desire of their hearts. 
[In preparing for the prayers we also found conversation an invaluable aid. 
Before we said “Let us pray,” we talked over together the things for which 
we wanted to pray. The children were invited to make any contributions 
that they desired. Those who responded were given the opportunity to tell 
the other members of the department anything that it was necessary for 
them to know in order that they too could enter into the prayer. When all 
of the contributions had been made the leader directed the prayer, making 
it the expression of the desires and needs of the members of the group. Of 
course some additions were made and the prayer regarding some of the in- 
terests which the children mentioned had to be worded very carefully so 
that the children would come through experience to build up an adequate 
and Christian idea of the meaning of prayer. However, it was never found 
necessary to omit from the prayer any interests which any child proposed. 


In preparing for the responsive reading or the unison reading of Scrip- 
ture conversation was again found valuable to help the children get the real 
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thought from a passage which was worded in unfamiliar phrases. Of course 
this use of conversation made it necessary to have fewer items on the morn- 
ing’s program. It required time, but there is no doubt in my mind that it 
increased manifold the value of the service to the pupils participating in it. 
It did not in any way lower the religious tone or interfere with an atmos- 
phere of quietness and reverence. Rather, it is my judgment that these were 
increased. 

In regard to the material used in the worship service, it was my ex- 
niga that familiarity and novelty were both essential. The children could 
not really worship through half-learned hymns, nor could they really wor- 
1ip when the same material was used again and again. Two of the services 
sini ‘h stand out in my mind as most completel; y stirring the emotions and 
holding the attention of the children are a Christmas service and an Easter 
service. The item on the Christmas program around which the thought of 
the class was centered was retelling the story of the Shepherds from Ben- 
Hur. This combined familiarity and novelty seemed to grip the imagina- 
tion of the children in an unusual way. The story is true to the Bible 
account, with which the children were all familiar, and yet there is an ad- 
ditional element of newness which caught and held their attention. In the 
Easter service the climax was the Scripture reading. Instead of reading 
from any one of the Gospels the story was read from Kent’s Shorter Bible, 
which combines all of the incidents in all of the Gospels into a complete 
account and yet adheres very largely to the familiar laneuage. The children 
sat forward on their seats with an eagerness that could but be noted as the 
familiar story was read in a somewhat new form. This type of material, 
though it is difficult to find, seems so valuable that it is well worth the extra 
trouble and time required to locate the sources and get it into usable form. 

In regard to the equipment in a room which is to be used as an as- 
sembly for juniors, it is, of course, highly desirable that beauty of archi- 
tecture, furnishings and decorations prevail. It is possible, however, to have 
genuine worship in a room which is far from the ideal in these regards, 
provided it can be quiet and undisturbed, and provided also it is kept clean 
and brightened by simple decorations. The equipment, of course, should 
serve solely as a means to an end. Anything that distracts attention or 
causes physical discomfort should be eliminated in order to give the children 
an opportunity actually to enter into the experience of worship. Junior 
worship rooms frequently suffer from an oversupply of furniture and decora- 
tions as well as from a lack of these things. A room overcrowded with 
things is not conducive to worship. Simplicity in furnishings and decora- 
tions makes possible the most worshipful service. 











THE MEMORY CURRICULUM AS AN AID TO 
WORSHIP 


EDNA M. CRANDALL* 


URING the last few years the improvement in the worship program of 

the church school has been noteworthy. Only in rare instances do we 

find the so-called “opening exercises” in vogue. As our church schools have 

been departmentalized, carefully prepared worship services, suited to the 

different stages of development of the pupils, have become a regular part 

of the program of each department. This is especially true of the junior 

department. We find in church school literature many good worship services 

for junior children. In most cases, however, these services constitute the 
entire worship curriculum for the junior church school. 

For some years the writer worked with a junior department program 
where this was true. For her juniors she prepared very carefully a year’s 
services of worship built upon monthly themes which stressed some desir- 
able Christian attitude. Each Sunday a different phase of this attitude was 
expressed. These services were planned to meet the needs of a particular 
group of children. They also aimed to inspire a feeling for beauty and of 
reverence. They contained hymns, Scripture readings, a prayer, offertory 
service, and several responses. This was the worship curriculum of this 
particular junior department. 

The writer studied the effect of these especially prepared worship ser- 
vices, which were, it is true bringing about some very desirable changes in 
the pupils. They were always reverent and they all participated in the ser- 
vices. It was clear that they enjoyed them. The atmosphere was that of 
worship. The problem of disorderliness, inattention and irreverence had 
been overcome. The leader began to feel, however, that not all she desired 
was being accomplished and that a more intensive training in worship was 
necessary in order that the children might be brought into a personal knowl- 
edge of God, and into real communion with him. Mere participation in a 
worship service once a week, no matter how excellent that service might 
be, would not accomplish that end. Some further training in worship was 
necessary. First, further training in prayer, and second, a knowledge and 
appreciation of the great hymns of the church and the devotional passages 
of Scripture would help to vitalize the worship program. The sources of 
this literature and what it has added to the world by way of inspiration and 
help to men and women all down the ages would undoubtedly give these 
juniors a deeper sense of worship. 

For this purpose, a correlated memory curriculum, composed of some 
of their best hymns and greatest Scripture passages was prepared to be 
used with the worship services. The purpose of this memory curriculum 
was threefold. (1) To aid the children’s own worship. Their worship 
will be more real if they know and understand the words they say. It will 
be more satisfying if they know the story of the hymns they sing and the 
historical setting of the passages they read and the purposes which lay be- 


ibe *Miss Crandall is Children’s Division Superintendent of the New Haven Sun- 
day School Association, and author of “A Curriculum of Worship for the Junior 
Church School, which is reviewed in this number, 
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hind their composition. (2) To help them to be more at home in the church 
worship service. One reason why boys and girls of junior age have been 
so restless and uneasy in the church worship service is that it has all been 
so unfamiliar. They have had no part in it. For this reason, there should 
be included in the memory curriculum such pieces of ritual as they will be 
likely to hear in their own denominational worship. (3) The memory cur- 
riculum will furnish a repertory of hymns and Scripture passages that will! 
be a source of help and inspiration to them in later years and will add to 
the enrichment of their spiritual lives. 

The principles governing the selection of materials to go into such a 
memory curriculum are suggested by these aims. Such materials may be 
grouped under three classifications. (1) Materials actually used in the chil- 
dren’s worship. (2) Materials which will help them share in and appreciate 
the church worship service. (3) Materials that have permanent value for 
them. 

That the children should be more familiar with the elements of worship 
is very essential if they are to use them for the purpose of worship. There 
was a time within the memory of most adults when hymns were sung in 
the homes and the great Bible stories read and told. It was in this way that 
many of us came to know and love them. In these days of many interests 
there is no time nor inclination for such simple pleasures as the gathering 
about the piano in the evenings or on Sunday afternoons to sing hymns. 
The children of today are not familiar with the great hymns of the church. 
It remains for the church school to undertake this training; otherwise it 
will be omitted from the education of our children, who will lose much of 
great spiritual benefit. 

The writer has been devoting a whole period of twenty minutes each 
Sunday to this training. It comes just prior to the worship service, for 
nothing in the way of instruction and drill, even in the elements of worship, 
should be introduced at that time. This service should be kept free from 
anything of a distracting nature and used only for worship. 

Our aim is to awaken an appreciation and real love for the hymns and 
Scripture passages. For this reason we must eliminate the drudgery of the 
ordinary memorization methods. The children must be interested in and 
attracted by the work. The method of presentation is of utmost importance, 
for a great deal depends upon the children’s first impression of a hymn or 
Bible passage if they are fully to appreciate it and regard it as something 
worthy of possession. Some children respond immediately to the beauty 
of a new hymn or Psalm while others have to be guided to an appreciation 
of it. 

The leader herself must be interested and enthusiastic about the material 
to be memorized if she hopes to make the children care for it. If it is a 
hymn, she may tell its story, how it came to be written and something about 
its author and the composer of the music. If it is a piece of ritual, she may 
explain how it came to be used in the church service. Sometimes the length 
of time it has been in use will be impressive and inspire reverence for it. 
If it is a Scripture passage, she may explain its place in the development 
of the religious life of the race. Is it the voice of a prophet of God reveal- 
ing his ways to men? Is it a hymn of praise or thanksgiving from a devoted 
people or the gracious teaching or example left to us by the greatest of all 
teachers ? 
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Pictures are a great help in illustrating the story of the hymn, for they 
help the children to visualize the place where it was written and sometimes 
the author himself. Pictures also help in explaining and making concrete 
the meaning of the lines. As many pictures may be used as can be found 
to illustrate fully the hymn or Scripture passage. The effect will be some- 
thing like that of the illustrated hymn now so frequently thrown upon the 
screen. 

The material to be learned should be presented as a whole and not in 
sections. If it reads easily, the leader may read it aloud or better still give 
it from memory herself so that the children will appreciate it from a literary 
point of view. She should then talk it over with the children. Here she has 
the opportunity to explain unfamiliar words and phrases. Understanding 
should be the basis of all memory work. It is much easier to memorize and 
retain words that are full of meaning than mere sounds. Here also the 
writer has found that pictures are of the greatest assistance. They help to 
illustrate and interpret the material and are an association which will aid in 
the recall. 

The time taken in the effort to win the appreciation and clear the under- 
standing is by no means wasted, for the process of memorization has already 
begun unconsciously and the drudgery of drill has been greatly reduced. 

Everyone undertaking this work should know a few principles under- 
lying memorization. The selection should be memorized as a whole and not 
verse by verse and sentence by sentence. Recall should not be tried too 
mn. Speed should be subordinated to accuracy. There should be variety 





in drill methods. Drill periods should be short. The work of memorization 

should not be prolonged to the point of weariness. It is better to stop while 

the children are still interested than to allow them to become bored. Once 
happens the purpose of such training is defeated. 

For a curriculum aimed largely at appreciation, a new hymn or Scrip- 
ture passage may be presented each Sunday. A few minutes spent in review 
each week and the constant recurrence of these materials in the worship ser- 
vices will be all that is necessary to make them a part of the children’s ex- 
perience and to provide an intelligent basis for their worship. The emphasis 
in drill should be upon those portions of the curriculum that are particularly 
desirable for the children to have completely in memory. 

If it is a memory curriculum in its narrow sense and the time is limited, 
one hymn or Scripture passage each month is all that should be attempted. 
In either case the matter of training in appreciation should not be neglected. 
This work wil! well repay the effort it requires in preparation, by the changes 
it produces in the children’s worship and their interest in this most im- 
portant part of the church school program. 


























THIS WAY GETS RESULTS 
FAITH BUSHNELL* 


USED to wonder how missionaries converted whole groups of non- 

Christians to Christianity. I have discovered, since, that these groups 
have one great advantage over the children of our Sunday schools: They 
hear the story of Jesus Christ as a whole, and they hear it as a story, not 
as lessons. 

From watching results in the public school and the church school, I have 
come to the conclusion that the more a character is associated in the child’s 
mind with “lessons” and questions to be answered, the less influence does 
that character have upon the child, the less he remembers about him, and 
the less he cares to remember. 

{ was brought up in the Sunday school; the words of the New Testa- 
ment were almost as familiar to me as the alpha ibet, yet my first reading of 
the life of Jesus, at one sitting, was a revelation to me. For the first time 
I saw him as a man, and not as lessons to be learned. It was the account 
given in the Encyclopedia Britannica, and it thrilled me as no novel has ever 
done before or since. At last I had had the joy of hearing the story as any 
non-Christian might have heard it. 

Later, I showed the article to a friend, and it affected her as it had me. 
She told the story to a group of boys, who sat motionless till the end, and 
seemed still spellbound for several moments after she had finished. At last 
the saloonkeeper’s son broke the silence with a long-drawn, “Gee-ee!” and 
the boys filed out without another word. Afterwards, this friend told it in 
her schoolroom, and, for a while, at least, Jesus Christ was the popular hero 

r every child in that grade. 

‘My, but He was brave!’ exclaimed one ragged little urchin, “Braver’n 
George Washington!” 

Two years ago, in a vacation Bible school, I first took the opportunity 
to tell the story. My listeners ranged from eight to fifteen years of age, 
and were of all colors and classes. It was a question what sort of story 
would hold them. And I was determined not only to hold their attention, 
but to reach their hearts. So I decided upon the life of Jesus, the Man of 
all men. 

Never before had I done anything which brought so much joy and satis- 
faction as I had now, sitting before that group of girls and boys, watching 
their eyes shine, hearing the sudden intake of their breath, or their look of 
pride in the Master. There were times, in the story, when the Master “scored 
a point” over his enemies, that the children broke out into spontaneous clap- 
ping, as they do at the “movies” when the hero puts in an opportune ap- 
pearance. And there were times when their lips trembled and their fists 
clenched. 

I do not believe that one of those children will ever be able to use the 
name of Jesus lightly, since, for one summer, at least, he was their King. 

This year I asked no questions, though I encouraged questions from the 


*Miss Bushnell has been actively engaged in teaching religion at Waukegan, 
Ill., and at Canaan, Conn. She writes: “I have just had another year’s experience 
to prove that the ‘way’ recommended in the article does get results.” 
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class, and I made no attempt to pry into my hearers’ feelings, though I left 
time for discussion if it should be desired. What I did do, was to write 
out a consecutive story of the life of the Savior, from the time that he 
began his ministry, using Hurlbut’s Story of Jesus, a Harmony of the 
Gospels, and Weymouth’s translation of the New Testament, as my guides, 
and stressing what I had found would appeal most to the group. My ex- 
perience in the vacation school helped me to choose, for the children there 
had freely discussed what they “liked most about Jesus.” 

So the hero whom my pupils have learned to know is one who comes 
from God to teach the kingdom of love. In this kingdom, because everyone 
loves God with all his heart and his neighbor as himself, there will be no 
injustice, no cruelty, no war, no sickness, no poverty, no suffering. 

This messenger of God is given great powers, but, at the outset of his 
mission he promises God (our interpretation of the temptation) that he will 
never use those powers for himself. Throughout his ministry, he has oppor- 
tunity after opportunity to break his promise, and so win worldly success, 
but he remains true to his trust. He even refuses the crown which his 
countrymen offer him, because a worldly kingdom will interfere with the 
coming of the kingdom of love, and at last he dies upon the cross rather than 
prove false to his message, or use his God-given powers to save himself. 
Through his sacrifice he overcomes death, and becomes the king of kings. 

It was the children themselves who first emphasized for me this aspect 
of Jesus’ life—his loyalty. “He wasn’t agoin’ to use his power just to show 
off,” or “he wouldn’t break his promise to God, to save his life.” They would 
say again and again in the discussion, “He was going to do what God told 
him to do, no matter what happened to him.” And since, to them, the appeal 
was evidently in his loyalty, I made it the keynote of my story. 

We did not stop to study the Master’s teachings. The whole emphasis 
was upon himself, his personality. People are not apt to be interested in a 
man’s remarks unless they know the man; but if we love someone, his slight- 
est word has value for us. 

Now that we have learned to know the Master as a man, if I ask, “What 
do you suppose Jesus thought about that?” or “Do you know what Jesus 
said in that connection?” there is instant attention. “No. What did he 
say?” my boys want to know. It is as if I had asked, “Do you know what 
Red Grange said about his last goal?” or “Do you know what Pershing 
thinks of Defense Day?’ They consider Jesus an authority. They appreci- 
ate the cleverness of his stories. They love to know his answer to such a 
riddle as “Why is the kingdom of heaven like a lump of yeast?” In short, 
he is their hero, and whatever he says is just right. 

We have an hour for class period, with half an hour or more for the 
story. We followed the life of Jesus from January to the last of May. The 
first Sunday in June was decision day, and on the following Sunday, chil- 
dren’s day, those who wished united with the church. There was quiet and 
serious discussion of what was involved in being a disciple, but no urging 
was necessary. Practically every child who had been present throughout 
the course expressed a desire to be known as a follower of the Master. 
Several asked to be baptized as a sign of their allegiance, and nearly all 
wished to join the church. It was a decision day which meant much in the 
life of our school,—and in my own. 


























MY CHILD AND GOD 


What Shall I Teach Him? 
DOROTHY WHITEHEAD HOUGH* 


N these days of religious controversy the question comes to every mother 

who herself possesses a consciousness of God, “What shall I teach my 
child about religion?” How can we give our boys and girls a true concept 
of the Divine? How can we clear from their minds the clouds of doubt, 
the skepticism awakened by blind clinging to fundamentals which are so 
contradictory to the proved facts of scientific knowledge and history that 
even the little child doubts and questions the truth of such teachings. Such 
doubts, if they are not answered in a way that satisfies the reason, early lead 
the boy or girl away from established religion and blur the natural instincts 
of worship. 

When my child asks, “Is the Bible all true, mother?” the answer I 
would give to his question would be: “The Bible is true as any great book 
is true; it gives us a picture of the lives and character of men who lived 
in the long ago; it gives us beautiful stories of high ideals; it gives us the 
belief in one God which has been the secret of its having remained the great 
religious guide book for so many thousand years.” I want my child to 
know and appreciate those beautiful stories, the poems and songs, the in- 
spiring heroes and the noble women of whom we read in the sacred book; 
but as there are many parts of the Bible from which I, myself, can gain no 
inspiration, I would not have my children think that there is equal value in 
all the books of this great collection. 

When my son interrupts the reading of the first chapters of Genesis 
by asking: “Mother, is that really the way the earth was created? I read 
in the paper the other day that people are supposed to have come from 
monkeys.” Then the great question of the Bible and science must be faced 
frankly and honestly. Fortunate indeed, is the mother who is not handicapped 
by believing that there is a conflict between the two but rather feels that the 
scientist who sincerely seeks out the truth is building up the faith of the 
world in God and his infinite power. 

When my son asked the question I tried to give him an answer which 
would seem reasonable to him and at the same time keep his respect for the 
beauty of the Bible account of our origin unmarred. Certainly the man 
or men who conceived the story as told in Genesis had great vision and a 
deeper understanding than any who lived for many centuries thereafter ; 
and so I answered: 

“Many thousand years ago a wise man was asked the question, “Where 
did we come from?’ and he replied to the men and women who came to him 
in the words which we have just read. There may have been more than 
one wise man who tried to answer that question, for we have two distinct 
wordings of the same story in the book of Genesis. 

“It is a very beautiful story, in many ways it is a very reasonable story. 
First there was God, a spirit whose power began to be felt so that there 
were great changes taking place. ‘And God said, Let there be light, and 


*Mrs. Hough writes as a mother who has wisely faced the problems of re- 
ligiously training her children. 
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there was light.’ Day after day God’s power was felt. The length of these 
days need not trouble us, it was the story teller’s way of explaining matters 
in words which his people could understand. The real beauty of the story 
is the simple way it tells us that God created all things. 

“Wise men are studying and have found out a great many facts, but 
all their knowledge seems to prove more perfectly that there is some power 
back of everythii 1g that happens, which controls and directs what we try 
to understand. The study of evolution does not necessarily contradict the 
story in the Bible. The scientist who sincerely tries to find out the truth 
is impressed by the fact that our world is so wonderful and he is convinced 
there must be some power which controls nature. The true scientist does 
not study with the idea of tearing down all that the people have believed, 
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but rather with the desire to discover proofs for those beliefs which man 
has accepted on faith in the past. Always remember that there is a power 
back of all life which we recognize as God and to whom we give our wor- 
ship.” 

Our children should be taught the reality of God and be made to feel 





the ever-present need of a belief in the Divine Being who created the uni- 
verse and rules it by laws which are above the knowledge of man. Natural 
laws and wonders which scientific study constantly reveals to us are the 


true Jaws of God. Man seeks and has ever sought God. Christ came into 
the world and gave us the highest concept of God which the world knows. 
1 that the truths which he panne to his followers 
; whole world. If we could accept the fundamental! 
teachings of Christ and forget the controversies over < somid which have 
he time of Cart, the message of God’s love and the com- 
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he question of belief in miracles must be answered, it often 
imbue the youth of today with a respect for the spiritual 
side of the hi miracles. But after all is it not the lesson which may 
d hidden within the miracle that is important to the growth of the 
; put such wonderful knowledge into the minds of 
J {1 men and women of today, making it possible for them 
rorld so much that has never been known before, it would seem 
to believe the miracles of the Bible as to explain the miracles 
in this age. The stories of supernatural happenings 
were necessary to convince the undeveloped minds of past ages; ow miracles 
of discovery which really astonish us are fitted to the needs of a more under- 
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standing generation. 

When the question of miracles, the conflict between science and religion, 
and the theories regarding creation have all been explained to our children, 
there is still another problem which is perhaps one of the most difficult of 
all to face in this changing age. There was a time when theologians defined 
the sins of man specifi ically. Because those outside the church enjoyed 
themselves and seemed to find life qord, the leaders of the church saw fit 
to forbid all pleasures to the followers of Christ. The religion of past ages 
has been a religion of “thou shalt not.” Such prohibitions have their roots 
in the Old Testament rather than in the teachings of Christ who based his 
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message upon the brotherhood of man. How many sins of our modern life 
might be removed if man truly loved his brother. 

There is a period in the development of the child when questions of 
right and wrong must be quite clearly defined. He accepts fixed rules in 
childhood or suffers a punishment he can understand for disobedience, but 
there comes a time when he is not satisfied with arbitrary rules of conduct. 

When my son asks, “Why can’t I go to the show on Sunday when Jim 
does?” is it not better to reply, “Why son, when would we have time to go 
to a show on Sunday? We go to church school and junior sermon, then to 
dinner at grandfather’ s home; in the evening we have our Bible stories, 
and it is bed-time before we know it.” 

Sunday is such a full and happy day, a day he will delight to recall in 
years to come when these things are all changed. It does not seem wise to 
hold Jim up as a dreadful example of wicked ways who will come to an 
evil end. My son would not believe that, for Jim walks home with him 
from junior church and no doubt they talk over the sermon on the way. Jim 
behaves himself in a natural boyish manner, observes most of the standards 
of conduct which my children observe and will undoubtedly grow up to be 
a broad minded and useful citizen, though he may lack some of the memories 

nd miss some of the ideals which I am anxious to have my children carry 
through life. 

Then comes another great lesson of life, which every mother should 
seek to impart to her children—the lesson of service in the world. She can 
point out to them those men and women who are serving their own com- 
munity, the state, the nation, and those few who are so gifted as to have a 
place of influence in the affairs of the world. Christ was the first great giver 
of service to the world. He suffered death for the thing which he gave, but 

hrough two thousand years he has gone on serving, because he gave a gift 
w whic h could not die. 

There have been many others, whose gifts have brought them only 
persecution and marty rdom, who are now recognized as great benefactors 
of mankind. It may be so in years to come—those whose service has the 
greatest value receive the least recognition while they live among us. 

The mother’s task lies in teaching her children the beauty of service 
even though they may be forced to serve unrecognized ; they must give their 
best and all that they have to give if they would fulfill the purpose for which 
they were born into the world. While teaching the value of an intangible 
spiritual reward which will be theirs, a mother must not suggest scorn for 
material reward entirely, for without material progress there is no great 
spiritual progress in civilization. 

In all these answers, which have sought to point out the child’s rela- 
tionship with God no definition of God has been attempted. When our child 
comes forward with the question, “What is God?” can we answer him in 
the words of the old catechism and send him away satisfied or must he 
have more than that to perfect the concept which will carry him through 
life? 

The majority of children grow up with the idea of God in the form of 
a man,—a natural idea but a restricted one. We would not make atheists 





of our children, but if they can begin to grasp that great vision of God 
revealed by all that is good and true and beautiful, will not their souls de- 
velop farther than those whose only thought of God is of a stern super- 
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man? A little five-year old, listening to the Sunday evening Bible story, 
was at the same time unconsciously appreciating the beauty of the sunset. 
Suddenly he interrupted the reading by saying, “Mother, I think the sunset 
looks like God” and the mother stopped her reading to help him hold that 
thought. The sunset is like God; everything beautiful is like God. 

We teach our children about God and seek to teach them to pray, but 
how often our efforts to instill in the child’s heart a sense of relationship 
with God through prayer are but a hollow form. Christ prayed and taught 
his followers to pray not for the petty needs and cares of everyday but as 
a great spiritual experience. The idea of familiar conversation with God, 
such as many people seem to find satisfying, has always repelled some deeper 
sensibility within me. 

My children have not been taught a series of fixed petitions for mercy 
and blessings upon themselves and friends as I was taught in my own child- 
hood. We do not make up childish prayers, but have chosen rather to learn 
some of those beautiful Psalms and verses, which even their child minds can 
recognize as true expressions of worship. They may not understand all 
the meaning in those words but they are aware of a spirituality expressed 
by the verses which they have learned. 

That even the very young child is gathering religious significance and 
understanding of God by this plan was demonstrated some months ago, when 
death robbed us of one whom we all held very dear. The little four-year 
old questioned over and over again the mystery which had taken the beloved 
grandfather away. Then one night as he repeated the Shepherd’s Psalm, a 
light shone in his troubled mind and he answered his old question with a 
new one: “Has God made my grandpa lie down in green pastures?” He was 
satisfied, it was God who had taken his grandfather and would take care of 
him. 

The children of today need to be taught a belief in God. If the methods 
of the churches and the theology which they teach are antiquated then it 
is time for the churches to awaken to their responsibility. Our boys and 
girls are not receiving sufficient spiritual training in the public schools to 
balance the cold materialism of our modern educational system. 

When the mothers have answered for themselves the questions of be- 
lief which are now troubling so many minds they will be able to answer 
wisely and with sympathy the questions of their boys and girls. The re- 
ligious training of the youth of today is the most important factor in the 
new ideal of world progress. Let the mothers of our school children once 
realize the importance of the spiritual as well as material education and the 
problem will be half solved. Their responsibility does not end there for 
upon them depends the wise instruction which this age demands. 




















PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN THE PROGRAM 
OF WORSHIP 


PAUL H. VIETH.* 


HE worship program constitutes an important part of the curriculum 

of religious education. Unfortunately, it has often been thought of as 
an unrelated appendage, a sort of unnecessary formality to be gotten out 
of the way before the more serious work of the day can be begun. That 
all grades of programs, from sublime to ridiculous should have resulted, is 
inevitable. In the hands of a capable leader, the building of a worship 
program to meet a specific need, with no tradition to be slavishly followed 
as to material and method, represents the curriculum making function at 
its best. On the other hand, when this function is placed in the hands of 
one who has no training in theory, methods, or materials, he is as a ship 
without a rudder, and the result cannot be other than disastrous. 

If the aim of the church school is religious education, then the personal 
and social approach to God, which is worship, will always occupy a central 
place in that school’s program. Broadly speaking, the whole aim of the 
church school may be summed up in the statement “The right religious ad- 
justment of the pupil.” This involves a personal relationship to God as 
Father as well as the right conduct toward fellow-men. Such adjustment 
is not possible without a genuine experience of worship. The more real 
this experience can be made, the better will the objectives of the religious 
school be met. 

Self-activity on the part of the pupil is a necessary part of the learning 
process. Fully as much must it have a part in worship. A method which 
has been used with great success in securing pupil participation in the 
whole work of a department is that of department organization and pupil 
government. When a committee of pupils is made responsible both for the 
planning and conducting of the worship program, it will assure a reasonable 
amount of interest and participation on the part of the entire department. 

In accordance with the above plan, the church school of the Church of 
the Redeemer, New Haven, Conn., has a pupil organization for the combined 
Junior High School Department and Senior High School Department, under 
the name of “The High School Departments.” The Sunday morning pro- 
grams are in charge of a program committee, consisting of five pupils and 
an adult adviser. This committee is held responsible for planning the 
program, selecting and finding the materials, choosing the participants, and 
securing their consent to serve. Usually the committee plans the detailed 
program, though occasionally a class is appointed to plan and execute the 
entire program, or again, the Director of Religious Education or some other 
experienced adult is given entire charge. Monthly meetings of the committee 
are held, and programs always prepared well in advance. By preparing a 
series of programs at a sitting, it is possible for the committee to maintain a 
thread of connection through the programs from Sunday to Sunday. 


*Mr. Vieth is Director of Research of the International Council of Religious 
Education. 
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During the past year the department bought part interest in a Neostyle 
machine, and all programs are now mimeographed and copies furnished to 
every person in the assembly. It is thus possible for the committee to 
exercise great freedom in the selection and use of Scripture responses. It 
also is easier for the pupil leader to conduct the program when copies are 
in the hands of all the participants. 

The usual form of program followed by this department is divided into 
two parts, a more or less informal opening period for fellowship, business, 
announcements, and training in worship, and a period of formal worship, 
distinct and brief, but unhampered by announcements and other interruptions. 
Usually these two parts follow the order stated here because the first can be 
used very effectively to give the setting for the second, but there is no un- 
alterable rule to this effect and the order is varied at the discretion of the 
committee. The endeavor is made to have all new hymns and memory 
responses first introduced in the training period so that they may be 
thoroughly familiar when used for worship. This is another argument for 
early preparation of programs. The length of the church school session is 
seventy minutes, thirty of which are allowed for assembly, five for transfer 
to classes, and thirty-five for class session. There are no general closing 
exercises. An electric bell system announces the end of the class period 
and each class is made responsible for its own orderly dismissal. 

The type of program used by this department is indicated by the fol- 
lowing samples. The hymn numbers refer to hymns in Worship and Song. 

The observations on pupil participation here made are based on two 





THE HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENTS 
John W. Lea, President 
Sunday, October 19, 1924 
Conducted by the Program Committee 
THEME: GOD’S CARE FOR HIS SERVANTS 
1. Hymn: The Ships Glide In, No. 61. 
2. Announcements and Business. 
3. Program of Worship. 
Organ Prelude. 
Call to Worship: 
Leader: 1 will praise the name of God with a song, 
[ will magnify Him with thanksgiving. 
School: Let heaven and earth praise Him, 
The seas, and everything that moveth therein. 
Let all those that seek Thee rejoice and be glad in Thee. 
Hymn: How Firm a Foundation, verse 2: 
“Fear not, I am with thee, O be not dismayed, 
For I am thy God, I will still give thee aid; 
I’ll strengthen thee, help thee, and cause thee to stand 
Upheld by my righteous, omnipotent hand, 
Upheld by my righteous, omnipotent hand. Amen.” 
Scripture Reading, Ps. 91. Edith Chatfield. 
Hymn: Dare to Be Brave, No. 181. 
Stories of God’s Care of His Servants: 
(1) A Servant of Old, Robert Dugan. 
(2) A Servant of Today, Robert Creadick. 
Prayer—Virginia Mears. 
Offering 
Response: “We Give Thee but Thine Own.” 


4. Processional to Classes. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENTS 
March 15, 1925 


Program conducted by Mrs. Harris’ Class 
“Scenes from the Life of the Shepherd King” 
Leader, Alice Butler 


1. Hymn: The King of Love My Shepherd Is, No. 52 (v. 1, 2, 3). 
2. Scripture, Psalm 100. 
Prayer from the Psalms—ALL. 


O Lord, our Lord, 

How excellent is thy name in all the earth, 

When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 

The moon and the stars which thou hast ordained, 

What is man that thou art mindful of him? 

But I have trusted in thy loving kindness; 

My heart shall rejoice in thy salvation. 

Create in me a clean heart, O God; 

And renew a right spirit within me. 

Let the words of my mouth and the meditations of my heart 

Be acceptable in Thy sight, O God, my strength and my 
Redeemer. 


Gs 


Amen. 
4. Hymn No. 52 (continued, verses 4, 5, 6). 


5. Play: 


Scene I 
The Shepherd Meets the King 
Scene II 
The Pledge of Friendship 


(Between this and the next scene Saul and Jonathan are killed in the 
battle of Gilboa.) 


Scene III 
Fulfilling Friendship’s Pledge 
Characters: 
SMS acc, <u wresal aie shew helene Edith Rogers Court Mourner....... Roberta Morgan 
PIES o's aoc og, dace dias ee Anne Vance Joab........... Dorothy MacGlemmy 
DOMES. 5 Sick < oad eek Theresa Knopf Attendant................ Janette Hall 
Jonathan... 2%. Kathleen Robertson Zilia... 22... 00..c.ce Elsie Doolittle 


pa | es eer ee Lucia Hall 
(The above is adapted from A Royal Friendship, by Edna M. Bouser.) 
6. Hymn: Dare to Be Brave, No. 181 


Offering 
Response: “We Give Thee but Thine Own.” 


8. Announcements. 
9. Dismissal to Classes. 


~ 











years’ experience with the above department. A similar plan used by the 
writer in a church school in Saint Louis points to the same conclusions. 

1. The interest, attendance, order, and spirit of worship are very much 
improved by the plan of having a pupil committee plan and conduct the 
program. Spontaneous expressions of satisfaction on the part of both pupils 
and parents, as well as common observation, will convince one of this 
beyond a doubt. The interest of pupils is demonstrated by the fact that the 
program committee rarely finds a pupil who is unwilling to serve. This 
being the case, it is not an unfair assumption that pupils are receiving 
greater benefits than under the plan of adult monopoly of leadership. 
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2. Programs planned and conducted by pupils are likely to be inferior 
to those conducted by adults. Yet this is no proof that they are less effec- 
tive. Even the most labored and halting prayer by a pupil will probably 
have a greater effect on him than if he had but passively listened to a 
smooth and well-phrased prayer by an adult leader. Coming as it does 
from one of their own number it may possibly also have a greater influence 
on his fellow pupils. Further, it should not be assumed that the attempts 
of pupils are always crude. Often elements of programs are carried out 
which are much better than would have resulted from the efforts of the 
leader alone. 

3. Close supervision is an essential element in all successful pupil- 
government. Pupil-government and self-government need not necessarily be 
synonymous terms. It is a fallacy to suppose that a group of five pupils by 
virtue of being chosen a program committee thereby become expert program 
builders. It is the function of the adult adviser on this committee to supply 
the principles of program construction and to help the committee cast its 
efforts into proper form. Great leadership ability is required to give the 
proper amount of guidance without domination to the extent of discouraging 
pupil initiative. It may become possible for a committee to work without 
the help of the adviser after a good deal of experience, but even then the 
result of its work should be submitted to him for approval. 

4. Great care must be exercised to make sure that every participant 
knows just when he is to serve, what he is expected to do, and how his 
part relates itself to the program as a whole. It is well to place a complete 
program into the hands of every one who is to take part in it, at least a week 
before the program is to take place. Rehearsal of individual parts or the 
program as a whole is an important item in preparation, especially when 
young pupils are used. — 

5. Other things being equal, it is best to have each department organ- 
ized separately and meeting in a separate room. A homogeneous age group 
adds to the effectiveness of the program. Yet this is not a sine qua non of 
success. In the case cited above, intermediates and seniors met in one organ- 
ization, and at the end of the first year, in response to a questionnaire, 
expressed a preference for this plan of combination. In case of such com- 
bination of departments it must be recognized that the major responsibility 
must be borne by the older pupils, without entirely eliminating the younger 
grades. The younger boys and girls will not be discontented with this 
arrangement, for they will recognize that their chance will come later. In 
the above department practically every pupil was used on a program in one 
way or another in the course of each year. 

6. Eternal vigilance must be exercised to keep the programs within 
the alloted time. Most people have a tendency to under-estimate the amount 
of time a given program will take. 

7. Pupil participation in the conduct of the program of worship is a 
very splendid method of practical leadership training. 

8. To follow the plan reported above requires a great deal more work 
on the part of the adult leader than to plan and carry out the programs 
himself. It is not presented as a labor-saving device, but as a more effective 
method of making worship a real factor in the lives of boys and girls. 


























A MEMORIAL DAY SERVICE OF WORSHIP 
ANNA LEWIS MOORE* 


Order of Service 


1. Hymn, “Faith of Our Fathers.” 

2. Responsive Reading, “The Kingdom of God,” Isa. 2:2-4; 32:16-18; Rev. 
21:1-5. 

3. What is Patriotism? 


a. The meaning of Memorial Day. 

b. Honoring heroes of peace. 

c. Honoring men of all nations. 

d. Honoring men of all races. 

e. Honoring men of all faiths. 

f. True patriotism. 

g. Some lessons the World War taught me. 
Prayer 


ote 


Hymn, “Ty Christ there is no East nor West.” 


To evaluate rightly a service of worship arranged and conducted by 
a group of pupils and teachers in a church school, one needs to know how 
the program was prepared as well as what happened at the time of the 
service. Just how did teacher and pupils cooperate? Was the service the 
result of adult planning, or was it the product also of creative thinking on 
the part of boys and girls? May it not be that individuals who take no 
spoken part, or who do not even attend the service, have, nevertheless, par- 
ticipated in the preparation and have thereby shared in the experience of 
worship? Furthermore, may not the most vital realization of worship for 
the whole group have been reached, not in the service as finally experienced, 
but in some moment of preparation when self-consciousness and the distrac- 
tions of numbers in a large room are lacking? 

This service was prepared cooperatively by the director, a class of 
thirteen and fourteen-year-old boys and their teacher, with later help from 
representatives of two other high school classes. 

The director invited the class to prepare a Memorial Day Service to 
be held May 25th. The invitation was accepted unanimously. (Query—In 
group activities, how can we best help boys and girls to develop a sense of 
personal responsibility which will lead them to carry on to the end in all 
enterprises to which they have given consent as members of the group?) 

The director’s only suggestion as to the nature of the program was in 
the form of a question addressed to the teacher: “Can we lifi this service 
from the level of local patriotism to a finer, nobler thought of world brother- 
hood ?”—a suggestion which was perhaps unnecessary for a man who saw 
service as an overseas chaplain in the World War. 

Discussion of the service was introduced by the teacher in a Sunday 
morning session of the class with questions as to why we observe Memorial 
Day and what we mean by patriotism. After some talk about “North and 
South,” the thought was developed that we honor heroes who have died in 
war, not primarily because they have fought, but because they have served. 
This thought of war heroes as men who have served to the utmost, led to 
the question, “Are there heroes of peace who also have served, and who 
are to be equally honored? What about men like Woodrow Wilson, 


*Miss Moore is Director of Religious Education in The Park Avenue Baptist 
Church, New York City. 
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Father Damien, and others? What shall we say of men like those who gave 
their lives to destroy the scourge of yellow fever?” 

A further step was taken when the question was raised “Is our Me- 
morial to be for those only of our own country and faith?’ Sometimes these 
questions were asked by the teacher, sometimes by the boys. Discussion 
was free and enthusiastic, and, the teacher reports, “fierce”! At times the 
teacher’s part was to turn the group back from less desirable leads into more 
fruitful thinking. Two Sunday periods were thus spent. The teacher pre- 
pared notes of the discussion at the close of each session. It was finally 
agreed that the theme of the program should be “What Is Patriotism?” and 
that there should be three minute talks by members of the class on the topics 
indicated above. 

On Sunday, May 18, two other classes and the director were called in 
consultation. A boy from an older class was chosen to preside on May 25, 
hymns were selected, Scripture passages chosen for responsive reading by 
actually reading them together and weighing their value, topics were as- 
signed, and the program thrown into form. 

The matter of a prayer was left to the director. Each boy who was to 
participate had in hand a report of the group discussion with the understand- 
ing that it was to. be used as a guide only. 

What was to be done about a prayer? Fortunately, the director had a 
midweek appointment with Barton—who was to multigraph the program. 
Now Barton had been absent from all the discussions and could not be 
present on May 25th. His contribution to the enterprise, if any, must be 
made midweek. Could and would thirteen-year-old Barton write a prayer? 

His answer to the request was what the director expected: “I can’t 
write a prayer.” Then came questions and answers: 

“Barton, what do you think should go into a Memorial Day prayer?” 
The answers were phrases, for the most part, not sentences. 

“No more war.” 

‘Everybody to work together.” 

“League of Nations.” 

“No,” he added. “Not League of Nations because someone might not 
like that, but anyone would like ‘working together.’ ” 

Thus the thoughts were listed which Barton said should be in our 
prayer. Together we arranged these suggestions into the form of a prayer, 
using his own words as far as possible. The phrase “Kingdom of God” 
was arrived at after some discussion on his remark: 

“There ought to be one great empire.” 

Barton has a delicious sense of humor, and the petition for deliverance 
from selfishness and fear came after he had said with a fine scorn: 

‘We are afraid to have the Japanese come for fear there will be a big 
earthquake.” 

“Make us more like Christians,’ 


’ 


is his own thought, although the term 


“Christians” was not selected by him until after some discussion of the 
meaning of an awkward phrase which he at first used. 
When the prayer was done and read aloud, Barton seemed to accept it 
as his own by the remark, “I think that will do.” 
Prayer 
Our Heavenly Father, help all men to work together so that there may 
be no more war. 
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May people everywhere learn to be patriots of one great Kingdom of 
God in which there shall be men of all nations and races. 

Forgive our country for her fears and her selfishness. Make us more 
like Christians. 

Help the members of our school to be true patriots, to be unselfish and 
to be helpful to our country so that she may become one of the great na- 
tions in the Kingdom of God. Amen. 

In the framing of this prayer, adult guidancé was present at every step, 
but was it not for Barton a real prayer experience ?* 

This report is nearing its close, and nothing has been said of the ex- 
periences of Sunday morning, May 25, when the high school group “led 
chapel.” Did we draw the entire school into the fellowship of our Memorial 
Service? We tried to. Our leader, the boy of seventeen, reporting for the 
group, showed how national experiences have broadened our idea of patriot- 
ism, almost in spite of ourselves. In the Civil War men gave their lives to 
protect their own homeland, in the Spanish War we suffered for a sister 
country, in the World War Americans fought because they believed they 
were serving the cause of world righteousness. Then came the brief talks 
about heroes of peace, men and women who have had that fine type of 
patriotism that needs no blare of trumpets nor clash of arms to nourish it, 
and finds expression in constructive social service. The speakers told us 
that not all these men whom we should honor are Americans, and not all 
are of our own religious faith. We who live in a city where race prejudice 
and theological disputes seem always with us reminded each other of Joaquin 
Miller’s rebuke to Russia: 

“Who taught you tender Bible tales 

Of honey lands of milk and wine? 

Of happy, peaceful Palestine? 

Of Jordan’s holy harvest vales? 

Who gave the patient Christ? I say, 

Who gave your Christian creed? Yea, yea! 
Who gave your very God to you? 

Your Jew, your Jew, your hated Jew!” 

Finally, our teacher told us of the vision of democracy which lighted 
for him the dark days of the World War. We shall not forget that story 
of reverent, Christian burial which he gave at the front to German dead. 
We are glad to remember that the captain who helped him with such thought- 
ful consideration for the fallen foe was an American Negro, and that “buck” 
privates, Catholic, Protestant and Jew, stood by with uncovered heads. 

Thus on that Sunday morning, we tried to make John Oxenham’s 
thought of Christian fellowship our own: 

“In Christ now meet both East and West, 
In him meet South and North; 
All Christly souls are one in him 
Throughout the whole wide earth.” 
Did our Memorial Service end here? No, we think not. Surely not, if 
to one boy, even, it gave a new experience of prayer, or a new sense of 
fellowship with “true hearts everywhere.” 


*Several months later, Barton brought to his class a prayer for a special oc- 
casion which he had himself prepared at home on his own initiative. 








SOME OF THE UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 
INHERENT IN CHILDREN’S 


WORSHIP SERVICES 
SOPHIA LYON FAHS* 


NION School of Religion is the heir of a good tradition, and perhaps 

this is especially true of its worship services. In the days of Dr. Coe 
and Dr. Hartshorne, as well as during the leadership of Prof. Elliott, Mr. 
Watson and Mr. Bridgman, the worship services have been for many the 
feature most worth while. 

Held in the stately Gothic chapel of Union Seminary, with music led 
by a fine pipe organ and a children’s choir, with a dignified but not excessively 
elaborate ritual, and under the leadership of those who have been both story 
tellers of uncommon ability and students of religious education, it is little 
wonder that the worship services have seemed remarkable. They need 
merely to be compared with the fifteen minute singing of catchy songs, the 
reciting of formal prayers and the reading of Scripture beyond the compre- 
hension of children, which so frequently form the “opening exercises” of a 
Sunday school. 

A good tradition, however, is not without its dangers. Words of com- 
mendation lend help to these self-satisfied subconscious selves of ours in 
their adroit efforts to deafen our ears to uncomfortable suggestions to 
change. Sometimes we become super-modest and distrustful of our own 
powers, and afraid, as time goes by, to digress from the good lest we fail 
to attain the better. 

For this very reason, at Union School of Religion, we have allowed our- 
selves to be held by the grip of a good tradition in the worship services to 
a degree we have not been held in any other feature of the school. In our 
class work, we have swung around to an extreme practice of the theory 
of project teaching and given large place to children’s initiative, but in our 
worship services we have been imposing on the children a ready-made pro- 
gram for the most part. The problems on which we have been experi- 
menting seem trifling when compared with the problems on which we might 
have been working. The few tests we have given of children’s interests have 
proved so inadequate that we hesitate to pass the results on. We consent 
to do so only because we are assured that those who may read this article 
will regard our experience merely as suggestive of further experimentation 
elsewhere. 

Through our children’s worship committee we have attempted a little 
listening in on the children’s interests in the worship services. This com- 
mittee composed of representatives from each class has met informally from 
time to time with the leader of the worship service. The children have 
brought to the committee from the classes they have represented criticisms, 
suggestions and decisions, having to do with the stories told in the worship 
services, the hymns sung, or anything else that came to their attention. As 


*Mrs. Fahs illustrates her article by experiences in the Elementary Depart- 
ment of the Union School of Religion, Union Theological Seminary. 
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a result minor changes have been made, and the leader has been able to be 
aware from time to time of the children’s pulse. 

Perhaps a major share of our effort this year has been given to a study 
of types of stories most worth while telling in children’s worship services. 
Only once during the year did we attempt a children’s sermon in place of 
a story and that was on Easter Sunday. In our efforts to make this talk 
on immortality very concrete, we told, at the beginning, a very brief episode 
showing a child questioning about death. A third grade boy talking with 
the leader afterwards about the services, said, “That was a good story you 
told at the beginning of your talk. Why didn’t you finish it?’ Then we 
realized that after all it was the story and not the sermon for which he 
cared, and our ardor for experimenting with sermons for children was 
dampened. 

In our story telling this year we experimented on the length of stories. 
Our tentative conclusion is that stories for children of junior age can with 
profit be considerably longer than those usually told in Sunday school or 
junior church services. Few of our stories have been as short as five 
minutes. Some have been as long as twenty minutes. The most popular 
ones have been about fifteen minutes in length. Practically no complaints 
have come from the children that any of the stories were too long. “They 
aren’t long enough. We wish they were longer,” have been the remarks 
from the children. We did a little experimenting with continued stories, 
which required two Sundays for the telling. After giving the first install- 
ment of a race-problem story adapted from Dorothy Canfield’s Bent Twig, 
a fourth-grade boy said, “I liked the story all right, but Mrs. Fahs did not 
have time to tell it all. I think we ought to have longer chapel services.” 
“How long would you say they should be?” asked his mother. “Oh, an 
hour and a quarter at least, so we could do all the things we want to do. 
Anyway an hour.” 

This use of the longer story resulted inevitably in the lengthening of the 
chapel service, usually to a half hour and sometimes to forty-five minutes. 
Since, at the beginning of the year, our entire session was but an hour and 
a quarter in length, this arrangement was unfair to the class work. The 
result, however, was the lengthening of the Sunday school period to an hour 
and a half rather than the shortening of the worship service. For this coming 
year, we are planning a three-hour session, with a full forty-five minutes 
to be given to a worship service. 

There are other questions concerning the stories for worship services 
which are more fundamental than the question of length. How dramatic 
should they be? How much emotion should be stirred? and of what nature 
should that emotion be? Should a worship service story leave children ques- 
tioning, and dissatisfied, or sometimes even in angry condemnation of wrong, 
or should the story leave the child peaceful, uplifted, inspired? Are these 
two states of mind exclusive of each other? What is a worshipful attitude 
anyway? 

One of our experiences this year will illustrate the issue which we have 
raised. For some weeks we had been telling a series of stories on the 
problem, “What should we do in the face of injustice?” We were work- 
ing on the theory that the purpose of story telling in our religious education 
is not to teach given moral ideals and principles, but to stimulate worthy 
thinking on the concrete moral problems of life. The story, as we conceive 
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it, should add to the child’s own experience with a given problem and should 
give him vicariously experiences with the results of various ways of solving 
the problem and an appreciation of the various forms in which the problem 
emerges and has emerged in the lives of men throughout the years without 
imposing a given solution as the only right one. On this hypothesis, we told 
a number of stories picturing injustice in varied situations and telling of 
men who met injustice in different ways. One story was Tolstoi’s tale of 
the quarrel between two Russian villagers, which began over a misunder- 
standing about an egg and resulted in the burning of half the village. An- 
other was the story of Gideon told in the light of modern historical criticism 
as a story of blood revenge and war between two tribes who both wished 
to live in the same valley, each believing all the while that their tribal god 
was fighting with them on their side. Two other stories were of George 
Fox, who took the strictly pacifist position in relation to injustice. Then on 
the following Sunday we told two stories from the childhood of Mary 
Livermore telling of an injustice done to her by her mother in working out 
her Puritanic ideas of the Sabbath and a story of injustice done to her by 
her school teacher. These two stories stirred up such a violent protest from 
the children that some of them went to their classes “angry,” as one teacher 
said. They would talk of nothing else but that problem all through the rest 
of the session. The verdict of some of the adults was that such a service 
was not worshipful. “The stories told in our worship services should be 
uplifting and inspiring and should not deal with problems of conduct,” so 
they said. 

The children voted that the following Sunday we should have a dis- 
cussion in our worship service. Anyone was to feel free to say whatever 
he thought about the problem we had had before us through the six weeks, 
—namely, “What should we do in the face of injustice?” The worship com- 
mittee was to plan for it. In committee meeting the members told seven or 
eight stories of injustice which they had experienced in their own lives. Out 
of these, they selected two stories. The boy and the girl who had experi- 
enced these instances of injustice were to tell these stories the following 
Sunday to the whole school. These stories were to be the basis for the dis- 
cussion by the group. On Sunday morning the boy and the girl were well 
prepared and told their stories simply and effectively. After the telling, 
each one asked: “What do you think I ought to have done?” The children 
of the group talked very freely and pertinently to the concrete issue. The 
time for closing the service came sooner than we wished. We were able to 
make no group decision. 

This again was not considered as a real worship service by some of the 
adults. Worship services should be artistic, beautiful, dignified, so they felt. 
These two experiences have left us very humble. Frankly we do not know 
what we think. We are back to the most fundamental question of all. What 
is a worship service for, anyhow? 

The questions involved in children’s singing and praying and in the use 
of ritual music and artistic forms we have merely begun to study. With 
something of the Quaker protest in our own nature against mere shallow 
forms, we have had a deep-down feeling that no words should be used in 
hymns, prayers or readings which the littlest children in the group can not 
understand well enough to be stimulated by them to thought, and well enough 
to be able to participate in their use without hypocrisy. Granted that an 
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ignorant use of ritual may sometimes produce a religious attitude, it would 
certainly seem that a thoughtful and intelligent and honest use of ritual 
would produce a finer religious attitude. The results of thoughtless habits 
in worship are so fraught with other dangers, that it seems positively wrong 
for us to play with unreality in the worship services for little children. 
Stern as our convictions are on this point, our practice has not been con- 
sistent. The paucity of hymns written in children’s vocabulary and contain- 
ing a theology we can conscientiously suggest to children in this scientific 
age has at times made us almost desperate. The creation of a new children’s 
hymnology is sorely needed. In the writing of these hymns, the children 
must have a share. 

We made one little effort in this direction during the year. Wishing 
to try out a song that contained abundance of concrete imagery, we chose 
Rossiter Raymond’s, “Far out on the desolate billow,” and called it “a story 
hymn.” It will be remembered that the author pictures a sailor, a soldier, 
and in the third stanza, a miner, each in his peculiar danger, yet never alone 
since as a Christian he “lives by faith and prayer.” The song came to be 
a favorite and was asked for frequently. We suggested that the children 
add to the hymn other stanzas telling of other persons who did hard things 
and yet who were never alone. We were delighted with the suggestions 
that came. They were going to write about the explorer, the pioneer, the 
mountain climber, the policeman, the missionary, a person crossing a street 
in New York City, etc. Finally, one boy brought in this stanza which was 
copied and sung as part of our hymn: 

“Far out on the boundless prairie, 

The pioneer wends his way, 

Alone with the wolves and the coyotes 
Where unnumbered dangers stay.” 

Why this particular hymn should be such a general favorite was a ques- 
tion which I kept asking. I had my theory,—but was I right? Children 
are very unskilled in analyzing their own feelings, and I failed in getting 
anything beyond the simple fact that they liked the hymn, until one day 
when a fourth grade boy remarked: “This song reminds me of another song 
we used to sing in the Sunday school I went to before we came to New 
York. I always liked it, too.” To my surprise he said, “It was ‘By cool 
Siloam’s shady rill.’” A second favorite was “Throw out the life line.” 
At the first opportunity I eagerly hunted up an old hymnal and reread the 
two songs. The child had confirmed my diagnosis. Each of the hymns 
was full of concrete picturing. They had something in them that children 
could see and enjoy as they sang. To find even a few hymns with this vivid 
imagery and at the same time free from the revivalist’s theology of fifty 
years ago, is the result only of long search. A new - eileen s hymnology 
is essential to our religious progress. 

Another major question has concerned us this year. What part should 
the children themselves play in their own worship services? What is the 
function of the adult in a children’s worship service? Traditionally, the 
adult plans the service and presents to the children that which he believes 
may help to give them a religious experience, whatever such an experience 
may be. Have not the children something worth while giving to each other 
in a worship service? 

In addition to the discussion service mentioned previously, the children 
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at Union have three times during the year planned and conducted entirely 
the elementary worship service. 

Miss Adelaide Case’s fourth grade class of girls conducted one of these 
services entirely alone. They chose as the theme for the service, “What 
we have found out about the city and how we think it ought to be made 
different.” Having visited several different institutions in the city, and 
having made something of a study of its problems, they found in the wor- 
ship service an opportunity to tell the other children something of their 
thinking. With great care they had chosen hymns in accordance with their 
theme, and had written their own prayers. At the appointed hour, a small 
girl, standing behind the pulpit on a hassock in order to be seen, gave the 
call to worship. Another member of the class read in a clear and dignified 
tone a paper of her own, telling something of what the class had learned 
and thought. The entire service was genuinely the children’s own work. 
Nevertheless, it was finished and dignified to a remarkable degree—immature, 
yet not ragged. The rest of the children were impressed. 

At another time, the Service Committee planned and for the most part 
conducted the worship service. Previous to this date the Committee, two 
by two, one child and one teacher, had visited in rotation each of four char- 
itable institutions. The four elementary children on the committee gave 
the reports of their visits at this service, telling of the Sheltering Arms 
Home, the Salvation Army, the Seaman’s Institute, and the Urban League. 
After each talk the other children asked questions. The object of the 
service was to give a few suggestions to the various classes as to how 
they might invest their money, and to enlarge the range of experience in 
projects for finer brotherhood. 

Another service was conducted and planned by Miss Edna Acheson’s 
sixth grade group, who organized the service about a dramatization of a 
part of the story of Jeremiah. The processional hymn was the kind 
Jeremiah would have liked to sing. The class insisted that it was entirely 
appropriate to wear costumes in the chapel. The experience did not lead us 
to question the children’s sense of the fitness of things. 

These meagre and sometimes hesitant efforts on our part to allow the 
children a larger share in the planning and carrying through of their own 
worship services, have led to repeated requests from the children for more 
such opportunities next year; yet even they would not have all the services 
of their own planning. We know the hours of study necessary in preparation 
for our own story telling. We know how difficult it is to select hymns of 
meaning to the children. We know, also, how we study to find just the 
right words to use in our prayers. To the children all these things seem 
simple and easy. They, too, would like to don the long black gown and 
stand behind the pulpit. Is their attitude very much that of playing the 
preacher? Would they really work at the task and do their very best? 
Could they do these things well without training? If not, would they be 
willing to pay the price of arduous preparation? Frankly, we do not know 
just how far to go and how to proceed. Our experiments this year suggest 
that there is something very much worth the trying for along this line. 

These are some of the problems which are constantly before us in 
the Elementary Department of the Union School of Religion. Thankful for 
our good inheritance, we must needs question it in order to live. We welcome 
any stiggestions that may quicken us to a deeper insight into our task. 


























EXPERIMENTS IN WORSHIP BRIEFLY 
DESCRIBED 


In response to the request made in the previous issue of RELIGIouS 
Epucation for reports of experiments in worship, attention has been called 
to situations which we are glad to pass on. 





Rev. Philo G. Noon, pastor of a village church at Dallas City, Illinois, 
has planned a Sunday morning program of 110 minutes. All adults, youth, 
and children are urged to participate in the entire program. The first fifty 
minutes are devoted to church school study. Then after an interval of ten 
minutes for relaxation a second period of fifty minutes is devoted to definite 
worship activities. The sermon or address occupies fifteen minutes of this 
period. Special attention is placed upon the service of music and prayer. 





The chapel service at the Northfield Summer Conference of Religious 
Education has in previous years included singing, prayer, Scripture reading, 
and frequently a talk upon some general topic connected with religious edu- 
cation, the whole program falling usually into a general unplanned form. 
It was decided this year to make the assembly period decidedly a service of 
worship. It was placed in the hands of Rev. John W. Suter, Jr., the Execu- 
tive Secretary elect of the General Board of Education of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Associated with him were the concert organist, a pianist, 
and a soloist. These four constituted a committee of worship and met to- 
gether daily to plan the programs. 

The service was held in Sage Chapel, a very beautiful Gothic structure, 
with a fine organ and piano, and with a distinctly churchly interior. The 
programs were one-half hour in length and consisted of hymns, prayers, 
and a short talk by Mr. Suter, with a closing prayer and benediction. The 
order of service varied each day, but the essential elements were the same. 
The solo usually consisted of the singing of one or more verses of a hymn 
of which the congregation sang the remainder. The prayers which were 
drawn from various Episcopal books of worship were selected with simple 
responses in which the congregation could join without difficulty. Signifi- 
cantly all announcements were barred. The doors were closed at a stated 
time at the beginning so that the service might not be disturbed by late- 
comers. Everyone was requested to enter and to leave the chapel in silence. 

The appreciation of the chapel service of worship was shown by almost 
perfect attendance throughout the conference and many expressions of ap- 
preciation from individual members. It seemed to an intelligent observer 
to be an excellent illustration of what can be done under informal conditions 
in the way of developing services that can be dignified without being stilted. 





The East Cleveland, Ohio, Week-day Schools of Religion enroll chil- 
dren of twenty-eight denominations and are held in seven different centers. 
On May 17 the schools conducted a united assembly for fellowship and wor- 
ship to close the year. The service was held in the center of the community 
in the largest church building. It was a vesper service on Sunday after- 
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noon, lasting one hour. Some four hundred adults and seventy-five per cent 
of the pupils enrolled attended. The doors were opened thirty minutes 
before the organ prelude. The children and others came in and took their 
places assisted by pupil ushers, just as they would in attending the regular 
church worship. A printed program had been prepared which avoided the 
necessity for announcements. After a carefully prepared call to worship, 
declaration of class purpose, prayer in unison and a hymn of thanksgiving, 
dramatizations of Old and New Testament stories were offered by pupils 
of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. The vice chairman of the Executive 
Board spoke three minutes in a very quietly congratulatory way mentioning 
the loyalty and faithfulness of the pupils during the year. At the close, both 
children and adults went out very reverently. The atmosphere throughout 
was maintained on a worshipful plane, and the theme of “Worship and 
Praise” was fully realized. 

After the program had been planned it was suggested that time be taken 
to make a plea for funds to support the work, but “fortunately that was not 
done.” In the days following, however, many people remarked that the 
Sunday worship had been a fine advertising feature. Public school prin- 
cipals, ministers, and lay men and women remarked on the “reverence and 
discipline,” but the teachers felt this was due to the fact that they had 
thoroughly imbued the pupils with the idea of having a union worship with 
the added advantage of a beautiful auditorium and inspiring music. 





The Dearborn Independent of August 15 contains an interesting inter- 
view with Dr. William Norman Guthrie, of St. Mark’s in the Bowery, New 
York, who has developed pageantry to a remarkable degree in his services. 
Dr. Guthrie said: “I take what the children are interested in, and through 
that, try to reach them spiritually. My services might be called a nosegay 
of flowers. . . . No human being who ever saw these dances but was 
subdued to reverence. I have developed my own dances and dancers just 
like a church choir. I use green and blue lights, and that gives the girls 
who take part a dim, far off, idealistic appearance. They become entirely 
impersonal. The real meaning of the dance is that it is the language of the 
spirit. In the dance the human body is used as a symbolical and contagious 
vehicle of ideals, the same as a minister’s gestures in preaching.” 

Before the particular symbolic dance is presented to the congregation, 
the idea to be symbolized has been fully discussed, and the whole meaning 
of the presentation made clear to the congregation. The dance or pageant 
is simply the climax of the presentation. Through these silent services Dr. 
Guthrie has been able to present in a truly worshipful fashion the mysteries 
and symbolisms of religion to a constantly growing audience. 


























A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON WORSHIP 
RUTH HAMLIN* 


OST of the general literature on the subject of worship dates back 

some ten or twelve years though it remains valuable. There are a few 
books and occasional articles dealing with special phases of the subject 
which are more recent. The number of books which treat the subject in a 
general way is rather limited but there is an extensive literature on its 
various phases, as, for instance, prayer, religious music, etc. A good deal 
of attention has been paid lately to the place of the fine arts in worship. 
Some attention has also been given to the actual working out of programs 
of worship for the various age-groups. In considering the philosophy and 
psychology of worship, the most valuable material is found in the more 
general treatments of the psychology of religion. 


The Philosophy and Psychology of Worship 


Ames, Edward Scribner, The Psychology of Religious Experience, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1910. The author takes an almost extreme position 
in defending the social nature of religion. He defines religion as “the con- 
sciousness of the highest social values.” This book, while not treating the 
subject directly, suggests a psychology of worship from this point of view. 

Coe, George Albert, The Psychology of Religion, University of Chicago 
Press, 1916. The author conceives religion as the revaluation of all values 
whatsoever, thus carrying the discussion somewhat beyond the conception of 
Ames. The chapters on “Mysticism” and “Prayer” are especially valuable 
in this connection. 

Pratt, James Bissett, The Religious Consciousness, Macmillan, 1923. 
This book takes a very different approach to the study of the psychology 
of religion. It regards religion primarily as an individual rather than a 
social matter. The last seven chapters are especially valuable in studying 
worship. They contain an excellent treatment of the subject of mysticism, 
sympathetic but sane, and offer a very good introduction to this subject 
which is one in which the serious student of the psychology of worship 
must take extensive interest. 

To these more extensive works must be added two books on the psy- 
chology of prayer. They are: 

Strong, Anna Louise, The Psychology of Prayer, University of Chicago 
Press, 1909. This is a very valuable discussion, not too technical. The 
treatment follows the evolutionary process from what the author calls the 
“undiscriminating” forms of prayer, as of the child and primitive man, 
to the “completely social type” of which she finds two tendencies, the 
contemplative or “aesthetic” and the practical or “ethical.” 

Stolz, Karl Ruf, The Psychology of Prayer, Abingdon Press, 1923. This 
is one of the Abingdon Text-books in Religious Education. It is quite worth 
while and not too technical. 

Essentiai! books in the philosophy of religion that have a particular 
bearing upon the problem of worship are: 

Hocking, William Ernest, The Meaning of God in Human Experience, 


*Miss Hamlin, a graduate student in The College of the Bible, Lexington, 
Kentucky, prepared this bibliography in cooperation with Dean W. C. Bower. 
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Yale University Press, 1912. Mr. Hocking takes issue with both prag- 
matism and the traditional idealism as furnishing an explanation of worship. 
He identifies worship with mysticism in the sense that “the mystic finds the 
absolute in immediate experience.” Part IV, “Worship and the Mystics,” 
bears directly upon this problem. This is an essential book in the philosophy 
of worship. It might profitably be read in connection with the chapter on 
Mysticism in Professor Coe’s book. 

Lyman, Eugene William, The Experience of God in Modern Life, Scrib- 
ner’s, 1918. The author discusses the need of a vital experience of God 
in relation to three modern problems which he puts forth as central: the 
development of personality, the promotion of social progress and the inter- 
pretation of cosmic evolution. 

Mudge, E. Leigh, The God-Experience, Caxton Press, 1923. An inter- 
esting monograph. 

The following references contain briefer discussions of the subject and 
are more particular in nature: 

Cabot, Richard, What Men Live By, Houghton Mifflin, 1914. Part 
IV of this popular little book contains the author’s philosophy of worship. 
It is not a technical discussion but is really worth while and will be found 
very helpful and thought-provoking. 

Beard, Frederica, “A Consideration of the Psychology of Worship with 
Special Reference to Children’s Worship,” Biblical World, 48:25-38, July, 
1916. This is a scholarly article prepared by a well-known children’s worker. 
It contains some interesting findings in respect to the type of worship 
service which appeals to children of various ages. 

Hylan, John P., Public Worship, Open Court Pub. Co., 1905. This 
little book includes an analysis of some data accumulated by the question- 
naire method. 

Religious Education, October, 1914. This issue is devoted in part to 
various phases of the subject of worship and contains articles on this phase 
of it by Luther A. Weigle, Edwin Porter St. John, and Norman E. Richard- 
son. 

Religious Education, October, 1925. The present number, is also de- 
voted to a discussion of worship, including articles by several eminent authors. 

On the history of worship, we find: . 

Brewster, Edwin Tenney, “Natural History of Worship,” Harvard 
Graduate Magazine, 32:177-86, December, 1923. The author of this article 
holds that religion is what man does about his philosophy, so that we have 
not only a philosophy of religion but the working out of this philosophy in 
two ways—in a moral code and in a ritual. 

Duchesne, L., Christian Worship—Its Origin and Evolution, Macmillan, 
1919. This is an historical work describing and explaining the “chief cere- 
monies of Catholic worship.” 

Henke, F. G., A Study in the Psychology of Ritualism, Chicago, 1910. 
This gives a good historical account of the development of forms of worship. 

Walker, Williston, in the Proceedings of the Association of Church His- 
tory, Second Series, V. I. This is an article on the genesis of the common 
forms of public worship. 


” 


Church Worship 
Clark, Lucius Charles, The Worshiping Congregation, Methodist Book 
Concern, 1912. 
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Cope, Henry Frederick, Religious Education in the Church, Scribner’s, 
1918. Chap. V. This excellent chapter is entitled “The Function of Public 
Worship” and discusses the subject briefly in a general way. 

Devan, Arthur, Church Service Book, Prepared for Use in Public 
Worship, Macmillan, 1924. A new book of worship services. 

Hoyt, Arthur S., Public Worship for Non-Liturgical Churches, Doran, 
1911. This book was written in 1911 but is practically the only one to 
treat the subject in a general way. It discusses the place of worship in 
religion and life, forms and various aspects of worship. 


Worship in the Church School 

Brewbaker, Charles W., The Devotional Life of the Sunday-school, 
Revell, 1921. 

Fergusson, E. Morris, Church School Administration, Revell, 1922. 
Chapter X, on “The School’s Religion,” has some suggestions on worship in 
the church school. 

Weigle, Luther A., and Tweedy, Henry H., Training the Devotional Life, 
Pilgrim Press, 1919. This is a hand-book prepared for study groups. It 
contains chapters on the meaning of worship, the meaning and use of prayer 
and music, worship in the church, church school, and home. The bibliogra- 
phies are very helpful. 

Hartshorne, Hugh, Worship in the Sunday School, Teachers College, 
1913. Hartshorne is probably the foremost authority on worship in the 
church school and his books, though most of them are nearly ten years old, 
are the first volumes on the subject of worship that the church school 
worker will wish to own. The author’s connection with the Union School 
of Religion has given him opportunity to do experimental work in this 
field. This book deals with the general nature and function of worship 
and its place in the church school. 

Among the more practical books on the actual conduct of worship are 
the following: 

Worship in the beginner’s and primary departments : 

Berg, Mary K., Primary Story Worship Programs, Doran, 1924. A 
new and much-needed book of worship services for the primary department. 

Rankin, Mary Everett, A Course for Beginners in Religious Education, 
Scribner’s, 1917. The author is an instructor in kindergarten education in 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The course is especially strong in 
its worship aspect. 

Munkres, Alberta, Primary Method in the Church School, Abingdon, 
1921. Chap. XVIII. This is a very good, though brief chapter on the 
technique of building worship programs for primary children, with illus- 
trative programs. 

Thomas, Edith Lovell, A First Book in Hymns and Worship, Abingdon, 
1922. This contains songs, instrumental music and worship services for 
beginners and primary children, also a list of Victrola records for use in 
worship. It is especially helpful to workers with very little children. 

Worship in the junior and intermediate departments: 

Crandall, Edna, A Curriculum of Worship for Juniors, Century Co., 
1925. This book is just off the press. The author has given a good deal 
of attention to the problem and the book should be very helpful. 

Hartshorne, Hugh, A Book of Worship of the Church School, Scribner’s 
1915. A manual of worship particularly suitable for juniors and inter- 
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mediates. In contains sentences, prayers, benedictions, hymns, to be used 
in the worship service. 

Hartshorne, Hugh, Manual for Training in Worship, Scribner’s, 1915. 
A book for the leader to use in connection with the Book of Worship. 
It contains sections on the purpose and place of worship, how to plan a 
service of worship, how to conduct the service, bibliographies of stories and 
books of prayers, suggested orders of worship, etc. “The selection of the 
items is made primarily according to standards of religious education, not 
standards of historical completeness, nor mature systems of theology, nor 
Sunday school custom. The one great purpose underlying the book is that 
of training children in the intelligent appreciation and use of common 
worship, both for their own sakes and for the sake of the Church of Christ 
whose work and worship they are to carry on.” (Preface iii.) 

Hartshorne, Hugh, Stories for Worship and How to Follow Up, Scrib- 
ner’s, 1921. A second manual for training in worship. This book contains 
some especially excellent stories. 

Stowell, Jay S., Story Worship Programs for the Church School Year, 
Doran, 1920. This book contains a section on the theory and practice of 
worship in the church school and one on materials and programs of worship. 
It is designed for juniors and intermediates. 

Worship in the senior and young people’s departments : 

Hartshorne, Hugh, “An Experiment in Adolescent Worship,” Religious 
Education, 12:223, June 1917. This article is based on an experiment in 
the Union School of Religion. It is of especial interest because of the 
limited amount of material for this group. 

Smith, H. Augustine, Hymnal for American Youth, Century Co., 1919. 
An excellent collection of hymns and worship services for use with young 
people. 

Material on worship for the older adolescent is rather scarce and much 
needed. In this connection might be added: 

Brown, William Adams, Worship, Association Press. 

Gibson, H. W., Services of Worship for Boys, Association Press. 

Mattoon, Laura I., and Bragdon, Helen D., Services for the Open, 
Century Co. 

Stone, Mabel E., Training the Girl Through Worship, Woman’s Press. 

The International Journal of Religious Education regularly publishes 
services of worship for the different departments of the church school. 

Worship Through Music and the Fine Arts 

Breed, David R., History and Use of Hymns and Hymn Tunes, Revell, 
1903. There are a number of good books on this subject, but this one will 
perhaps be found as useful as any in the practical conduct of worship. A 
better understanding of sacred music immeasurably increases its usefulness 
as an instrument of worship. 

Dearmer, Percy, The Art of Public Worship, A. R. Mowbray & Co., 
London, 1919. (Milwaukee, Morehouse Pub. Co.) This is a discussion of 
worship from the Anglican point of view. It contains valuable material 
on the place of art, music and ritual in public worship. 

Dickinson, Music in the History of the Western Church, Scribner’s, 
1902. This is a very valuable book. Says the author, “The endless diversity 
of musical forms and styles involves the perennial question, How shall 
music contribute most effectively to the ends which church worship has 
in view without renouncing those attributes upon which its freedom as a 
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fine art depends?” This volume, he says, “is an attempt to show how this 
problem has been treated by different confessions in different nations and 
times.” 

Pratt, Waldo, Musical Ministries, Schirmer, 1915. Originally delivered 
as lectures to the faculty and students of McCormick Theological Seminary, 
this little book presents no difficulties to the musically untrained, yet it is 
sound and worthy of the attention of minister and musical director alike. 

Harper, Earl E., Church Music and Worship, Abingdon Press, 1924. 
This is a new book on the subject of church music. It discusses the music 
element in worship, congregational singing, the junior, intermediate and 
senior choir, and contains worship programs and lists of music of various 
kinds. It contains good bibliographies which make it very helpful to 
any one directly concerned with the musical ministry of the church. 

Vogt, Von Ogden, Art and Religion, Yale University Press, 1921. “Art 
and religion belong together by certain profound identities of origin and 
subject-matter and inner experience,” says Vogt. This is a very fascinating 
treatment, written from the historical approach, of the relation of church 
architecture, music, and liturgy to worship. 

Walker, John M. et al., Better Music in Our Churches, Abingdon, 1923. 
This is a composite work containing some good material. The chapter on 
“Music in the Church School,” by Edith L. Thomas is especially helpful. 

Prayer 

The following books on prayer are listed without comment. There are 
many books on this subject. Those selected are at least among the best, 
though there are many others which might as well be named. 

Dawson, Marshall, Prayer That Prevails, Macmillan, 1924. 

Fosdick, Harry Emerson, The Meaning of Prayer, Association Press, 
1915. 

Jones, Rufus, The Inner Life, Macmillan, 1917. 

McComb, Samuel, Prayer, What It Is and What It Does, Harper, 1913. 

McFadyen, John Edgar, Prayers of the Bible, Doran, 1906. 

Mumford, Edith, How Can We Help Children to Pray?, Longmans, 1923. 

Slattery, Charles Lewis, Why Men Pray, Macmillan, 1916. 

Streeter, Burnett Hillman et al., Concerning Prayer, Its Nature, Its 
Difficulties and Its Values, Macmillan, 1916. 

Among good collections of prayers are the following: 

Beecher, Henry Ward, Book of Public Prayers, Pilgrim Press. 

Clement, C. C., Book of Prayers for Boys. 

Hoyland, J. S., Book of Prayers (written for use in an Indian College), 
The Challenge Book and Picture Store, London. May be purchased through 
Woman’s Press. 

Orchard, W. E., The Temple, London, 1913, (Dutton). 

McComb, Samuel, Prayers for Today, Harper, 1918. 

Slattery, Margaret, A Girl’s Book of Prayer, Pilgrim Press. 

Rauschenbusch, Walter, Prayers of the Social Awakening, Pilgrim 
Press, 1909. : 

Tileston, Mrs. Mary W., Prayers, Ancient and Modern, Boston, Little, 
Brown & Co., 1917. 

Collections of prayers for children include: 

Beard, Frederica, Prayers for Home and School, Doran, 1917. 

Martin, John, Prayers for Little Men and Women, John Martin’s House, 
Garden City, N. Y., 1912. 








WHAT PROBLEM-TEACHING DID FOR ONE 
SCHOOL 


T. & P. SAILER*® 


HAVE been asked to describe an experiment conducted during the winter 

of 1924-1925 in the Sunday school of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Englewood, N. J. The situation was as follows: Englewood is a suburb 
of New York City, with a population of about 12,000. The church has a 
membership of about 700, mostly well-to-do people, several of national repu- 
tation, with a large proportion of college graduates. The practical problems 
are those associated with wealth and culture. The Sunday school, with an 
enrollment of about 250, had been conducted for many years by volunteer 
teachers with traditional methods. The primary department was handled 
with vigor, but in the rest of the school the morale had been on the whole 
declining. All of the older children met in an old-fashioned chapel, greatly 
crowded, and often interrupted at important moments by the strident voices 
of the primary children on the other side of a thin partition. The writer 
used to feel that he was past the principal nervous strain of the week 
when the session of his class of boys was over. The method of one teacher 
was probably typical. He persuaded his boys to agree that if they gave ten 
minutes to the “lesson,” he would spend the other twenty minutes on what- 
ever was most interesting to them. The upper age limit of the school was 
gradually falling. There were few above 16 and many had left before reach- 
ing that age. Many of the parents felt that their children were gaining 
nothing of consequence by staying. 

In the fall of 1922 it was decided to separate the older pupils, about 
40 of whom have since been meeting in a transept of the church auditorium. 
Our theory was that something had to be done to command the intellectual 
respect of these youngsters. We began by cutting to a minimum the opening 
exercises, inviting the children to select the subjects they preferred to study 
out of a list presented, and reserving 20 minutes each Sunday for depart- 
mental exercises that were interesting. We had tests, guessing games, and 
special talks. Some of the class work was fairly good; some was discour- 
aging. The children had been accustomed in general to being talked to, or 
answering rather mechanical questions. The next year we gave the entire 
period for several months to discussions by the whole department, based on 
thought questions which were multigraphed and distributed a week in ad- 
vance. There was improvement in ability to discuss intelligently. 

In the fall of 1924 the children were again invited to vote which subject 
they wished to study, and selected by a substantial majority, What does 
Christ expect of young people today? The method illustrated below was 
not in mind when the subject was chosen, but was evolved shortly after. 
The large aim was to present practical issues that involve large moral prin- 
ciples, in a form that would permit use of common sense and would challenge 
responsibility. Therefore, cases were studied as they presented themselves 


*Dr. Sailer is Educational Adviser of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, and teacher of Mission Education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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to two imaginary children, Mary Sharp, aged 15, and her brother, Tom, aged 
14. In this way it was possible to discuss real issues without seeming to 
be too personal. While the interest in different problems varied considerably 
with different pupils, in general the statements seemed to be taken seriously, 
and in no case did the writer notice that a pupil found anything humorous in 
the presentation. 

The method of drafting the assignments was as follows. A number of 
issues were selected which it was felt these young people ought to consider. 
Each of these was expanded into an argument, not with the idea of getting 
across just this line of thought, but only to make sure that there was plenty 
of discussable material involved. This expansion sometimes indicated that 
there were two or more issues that should be discussed separately. Then 
effort was made to think out how the subject might present itself to the 
minds of children in the lower teens. It was found desirable to have these 
tentative sketches prepared several weeks in advance so as to permit revision. 
After the statement was drawn up, questions were formulated, which were 
answered by the author quite fully in writing. This last proceeding often 
suggested rewording of the statement of the case or of the questions. Bible 
passages were usually selected last, on the theory that the Bible should be 
our reference book on moral problems. The statements as given below 
were multiplied and distributed. 

Each pupil was provided with a cardboard folder, with roundhead 
fasteners, in which the perforated assignments could be kept; also with a 
small notebook. Sharpened pencils were distributed each Sunday and col- 
lected at the close of the period. 

The following statement went with the first assignment: 


SHOW THIS TO YOUR PARENTS 


Explanation of the Course and General Suggestions for Study 

The school has chosen by vote to study during the fall term the sub- 
ject: What does Christ expect of young people today? This is an excellent 
subject and should be very profitable as it has many practical applications 
to all of us. We want to study Christ’s own teaching and, on the other 
hand, take up practical problems and actual cases and try to find out whether 
anything that Christ taught applies to them. We hope that individual schol- 
ars and groups will bring in practical problems in which they are uncertain 
just what Christ does expect of young people today, and present them for 
discussion. In most cases it may be best to write these problems out and 
hand them in. 

Each week we shall distribute assignments to be put into folders, with 
questions for study and discussion and a Bible passage that may be used for 
reference. The more these questions can be talked over outside with your 
families or others, the better. These questions will demand some thought. 
The more you put into them, the more you will get out of them. If you 
could answer them perfectly, there would be little use in coming to Sunday 
school. Do your best and then be prepared to compare your ideas with 
those of the others and thus learn something new. Use your notebook 
freely. 

After the opening exercises the school will usually break up into classes 
to discuss the assignment for twenty-five minutes. After this it will come 
together again to compare notes in a general discussion. 
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Important 

The usual method of study will be as follows: in preparing the lesson 
write only on the left hand page of the notebook, leaving the opposite page 
blank for further notes suggested by the discussion in school. You need 
not bring pencils to the school, as they will be provided. Take pains not 
to lose your notebooks and to have them on hand every Sunday. 

1. Learn to study with a pencil and paper, and to put down ideas as 
you go along. The most important thing you can learn in life is to think. 

2. In every case read over the statement and questions of the assign- 
ment carefully in advance. 

3. Write out the best answer you can to each question. 

4. Next read the Bible passage and see if it suggests any change in 
your answers. 

5. Come to the class ready to compare your answers with those of the 
other pupils. Write on the blank page any new ideas you get in this way. 

6. In the general discussion when all the classes come together, be 
prepared to take part and add to your list any ideas which are suggested 
by other classes. 

There will be an examination at the end of this course. It will, there- 
fore, be desirable to attend regularly and to work faithfully. 

Ask your parents to go over the first lesson with you, if possible, and 
to let us know if the work seems too long or too difficult. 

A few problems were handed in by individual pupils, but these turned 
out to be, not actual experiences, but highly imaginative situations, not 
usable as originally drafted. The attempts to secure statements from the 
children were therefore abandoned, perhaps prematurely, but effort was 
made to select issues that were live for them. 

The examination was omitted at the end of the term, owing to various 
circumstances. 

The department met at 9:45 each Sunday morning. The opening ex- 
ercises consisted of a single hymn and brief prayer, after which notices 
and a collection took a few minutes. This left nearly 50 minutes for the 
assignment, except when notices demanded explanation and discussion. 
There were six classes, three of boys and: three of girls, averaging seven or 
eight members in size. Usually these classes separated to different parts of 
the church auditorium for about 25 minutes. In some of these groups 
pupils were appointed to lead the discussion. Sometimes individual classes 
were asked to make special reports on certain questions, and sometimes in- 
dividual members were appointed to present the class report. For the last 
20 to 25 minutes of the session the groups came together again to compare 
notes. For some of the assignments the entire time was spent in large 
group discussion. A blackboard was found useful in recording conclusions. 
This work demanded some experience in leading a discussion, and in par- 
ticular a sincere interest in what the young people really thought. More 
frequently the teachers took no part in this, though they were free to do so. 

It would probably have been better to employ a much larger variety 
of methods to follow up discussions. After the assignment on the labor 
problem, a whole session was spent in reading aloud from Walter Wyckoff’s 
book, The Workers, in order to help the children realize what it was like 
to be a casual laborer. On the following Sunday two representatives of the 
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local Painters’ Union spoke for about 45 minutes on the purpose and prob- 
lems of union organizations, and answered questions. 

A few samples of assignments follow: 

What Does Christ Expect of Young People Today? 

Read Luke 10:29-37. 

Tom Sharp got up a football team and invited Jim Brown, a colored 
boy, to play on it. His sister Mary remarked that she thought Tom ought 
to know better. Tom asked why. Mary said she should think he would. 
know without asking that it was not the thing to go with colored people. 
You were likely to acquire bad manners by associating with those who had 
not been well brought up. Besides, you were estimated by the company 
you kept. Tom replied that Jim had no worse manners than any of the rest 
of the team, except that he used bad grammar. He was in the same class 
at high school and was the best halfback they had. If Mary’s manners could 
not stand that much contact they must be pretty shaky. Mary was snob- 
bish. Anyhow, God made Jim the color he was. Mary said that God made 
everyone, but that was no reason for associating with everyone. It was 
better to keep in your own social class; otherwise sooner or later awkward 
situations would arise. 

1. How much truth do you think there was in what Mary said? 

2. What do you think are the arguments for and against inviting Jim 
to play on the team? 

3. What are the arguments for and against race prejudice? 

4. What are the arguments for and against associating with those in 
different so-called social classes? 

This discussion aroused keen interest. The freest expression of opinion 
was encouraged. One of the teachers was a Southerner who held rather 
conservative views of race relationships, but the children in general took 
the liberal position. On the following week a similar statement pushed the 
question a little further. As a result, it was felt that a statement summing 
up the conclusions reached would be of value. The following was therefore 
prepared. The teacher mentioned went over it in advance and approved 
of it. 

We have been studying some practical questions connected with the 
negro problem in the United States. There are certain facts to be con- 
sidered : 

1. There is widespread prejudice among many people against races 
of different color and standards of living. The fact that black people in 
this country were once slaves helps to strengthen this prejudice in their 
case. 

2. The problems are always more serious where negroes constitute a 
large part of the population, as in the southern states and South Africa. 

3. On the subject of difference in native ability of various races ex- 
perts differ considerably in their opinions. Much that is said and written 
today is probably exaggerated. Most writers believe that the average intel- 
lectual ability of the black race is less than that of the whites. 

4. This does not mean that all white people are more able than all 
black people, any more than all men are taller than all women. Some black 
people have much more ability than the average white person, just as some 
women are much taller than the average man. There is much greater dif- 
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ference between some white persons than between the average white person 
and the average negro. 

5. For various reasons the black race has not had the opportunities 
for improvement that have been given to the white. 

6. When these opportunities have been provided, the race as a whole 
seems to respond favorably to them. Some very good records have been 
made. 

7. Many persons believe that negroes and those with any amount of 
negro blood should not mix socially with whites. In this manner it is often 
hard to draw the line. Some would exclude negroes from certain privileges 
supposed to be open to the public, such as hotels, entertainments, sleepers 
on railroad trains, church membership, etc. 

8. Some persons who believe in social separation, combine it with 
courteous treatment. Others do not hesitate to offend the self-respect of 
negroes on very slight provocation. 

9. As individual negroes attain higher standards than the average white 
person, they are apt to feel bitter at such treatment. 

10. In many sections of the country the negroes are keeping more to 
themselves and having less to do with white people. If this continues race 
misunderstandings may increase. 

1. In view of all these facts, what do you think Christ expects of 
Christians today as compared with those who make no profession of Chris- 
tianity ? 

2. In view of the fact that the negro question has aroused such preju- 
dice and that this prejudice is apt to increase with age, what do you think 
Christ expects of young people today in regard to the negro question? 

3. What is there that we can all agree that we ought to do as Chris- 
tian young people in helping settle the negro question? 

The discussion centered on the last question. It was thought best for 
the present to avoid the more disputed topics, such as racial intermarriage, 
which usually injects heat rather than light. It was agreed that we should 
all take great care never to do anything that would offend the self-respect 
of a colored person on account of race, and to be especially courteous in 
our social contacts. The importance of a democratic rather than a patron- 
izing attitude was recognized. Without the slightest hesitation the boys all 
approved by vote of the idea of giving a seat to a colored woman in a 
trolley car. 

What Does Christ Expect of Young People Today? 

Read John 8:31-32. 

Mary and Tom made up their minds that young people were given too 
much to do. It seemed a shame to let such a lot of time be taken up with 
school and studying lessons outside. The thing ought to be made less of 
a grind. Then there were French lessons and music lessons and Sunday- 
school lessons. Even games meant a lot of work. Football and baseball 
and basket ball and tennis all needed practice when anyone wanted to be 
good at them. 

One day when Tom was feeling rather discouraged by all the things he 
had to do, he met a tramp in the woods. He asked the tramp what he did. 
The tramp said he sat around and smoked when he could get any tobacco, 
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and moved along to beg some food and find a place to sleep. Tom asked 
whether he had to do any work. The tramp replied not very often except 
when people were too stingy to give him a meal without it. Tom thought 
it would be interesting to be free to do just as one chose. The tramp 
answered that there was not much choice of things to do, and that he did 
not bother about things being interesting so long as he was comfortable. 
Sleeping in barns was sometimes so hard on his rheumatism that he was 
tempted to go to the poor house, except that they had too many rules there. 
Tom asked whether there was anything else he would like better. The 
tramp said he would like to be rich so that he could spend his time at Palm 
Beach. 

1. What was the tramp free to do that Tom was not? What was 
Tom free to do that the tramp was not? Which kind of freedom would 
you prefer in view of the future? 

2. How could the tramp have enlarged and improved his freedom? 
Would Tom’s freedom have gradually increased if he had lived like the 
tramp? 

3. Does freedom mean the liberty to do the easiest thing or does it 
mean something else? 

4. How do you acquire freedom in playing tennis, drawing, public 
speaking, thinking out plans? 

In comparing the freedom of Tom with that of the tramp, we dis- 
covered that while the latter was free from certain forms of compulsion, 
he was excluded from many privileges which Tom had. He was not free 
as Tom was to live in a comfortable home, to present himself at the family 
table for meals, to sleep in a clean bed, to join in games and social enter- 
tainments, to look forward to college and business or professional life. His 
freedom was seen to be very disappointing, and it was decided that the 
liberty of taking advantage of the best opportunities could be obtained only 
by self-control and practice in improving abilities. 

What Does Christ Expect of Young People Today? 

Read Luke 16:19-21, Mark 3:4-5, and Luke 7 :21-23. 

Mary said she did not like to read accounts of people in great poverty 
and distress. There was nothing you could do about such things and it 
only made you uncomfortable to know about them. She supposed that it 
ought to be somebody’s business to keep track of such cases and try to help 
them, but there was no use for other people to spoil their appetites thinking 
about all the misery in the world. 

Tom said he thought it would be better just to get used to such things. 
As long as things were as they were there was bound to be a great deal of 
trouble, and you could hardly help knowing more or less about it. If you 
just took for granted that things must be so, you would after a while quit 
minding about it and your appetite would be all right. 

1. Is there any use in knowing about trouble in the world if you can 
do nothing to help? 

2. Ought it to spoil one’s appetite to know about the misery in the 
world? Why or why not? 

3. So long as one subscribes to the Civic Federation or other such or- 
ganizations, and contributes regularly to the church collections, is there any 
need to know about the work they do? 
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4. Was Tom’s suggestion a good one? How would you criticize it? 
What did the rich man in Luke 16:19 evidently think of this suggestion? 

As a result of this discussion, it was agreed that we ought to know 
about trouble in the world in order to cultivate an interest in such matters 
at a time when our interests are being formed, to learn to give to the things 
that represent the largest needs, to check habits of extravagance and waste, 
to feel greater responsibility for our privileges. For the following session 
the children were asked to learn all they could of different kinds of trouble 
and misery they thought they should know about, gathering what informa- 
tion was possible from their surroundings. This assignment would probably 
have yielded better results if very specific tasks had been given to indi- 
viduals and if more time had been available for reports. Most of the ma- 
terial was presented by teachers, but the children showed great interest. The 
discussion naturally suggested the following assignment : 

Read Matt. 7:12 and 2 Thess. 3:10. 

Mary said she could not see why working people were not more con- 
tented. They would be if the agitators would only let them alone. They 
ought to be happy enough to find steady work. Everyone said they were 
getting more than they ever did before. If they did not like their jobs they 
ought to quit peaceably without making any fuss. Instead of this, they 
formed unions to dictate to their employers and to prevent them from hir- 
ing other men. Employers and workers ought both to be perfectly free to 
do as they chose. Working men tried to get as much wages as they could 
and to give as little time as possible. They had no business to want what 
they did not fairly earn. They ought to trust their employers to pay them 
fair wages. 

Tom said that working people had to look out for themselves because 
no one else would do it for them. He thought it was very natural for 
them to want all they could get. They formed unions in order to protect 
each other and to deal with employers on more equal terms. It was no 
worse for them to want shorter hours and more pay than for employers 
to want longer hours from them with less pay. It semed to him that Mary 
was quite willing to take things she did not earn herself. Mary replied that 
that was different. Her father had money and it was perfectly proper for 
him to support her until she married. __ 

1. Which of Mary’s arguments do you think were good, and which 
of Tom’s? Had Mary a right to do no work if her father was willing to 
support her? 

2. Have working people any right to be discontented? Why or why 
not ? 

3. Would everyone be happy if wealth were equally distributed? 

4. Why should we discuss subjects like this in Sunday school? 

This assignment involved far too many issues for adequate discussion 
at a single session. It contained the material for a whole course in itself. 
As stated above, it was followed up by spending an entire session in reading 
aloud from The Workers, by Walter A. Wyckoff, to make vivid the experi- 
iences of an unskilled laborer. 

On the following Sunday the representatives of the labor union spoke 
to us, as already mentioned. They had been warned to avoid things that 
might stir up antagonism, and they made a statement which justly com- 
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manded sympathy. Among other things, they told us of their losing fight 
to secure laws requiring paint manufacturers to indicate on the receptacle 
when paints contained poisonous substances. They stated that a bill to this 
effect had been presented to the New Jersey Legislature, but had died in 
committee. 

The economic question was not touched until late in the year, so that 
there was not sufficient time to develop it. It will be resumed next season. 

The closing session treated the use of the summer vacation, after 
which such books as Mary Antin’s The Promised Land, Rose Cohen’s Out 
of the Shadow, the Life of Booker T. Washington, etc., were distributed for 
summer reading. 

As to results: First the tendency to leave Sunday school early is being 
checked. In the fall of 1922 the department had only one pupil over 16, 
and one more over 15. The lower age limit was about 12. Two years later, 
in the fall of 1924, the department had one pupil over 17, three more over 
16, and 13 more over 15, in spite of the fact that about a dozen pupils had 
left Englewood for boarding school. The lower age limit was also higher. 
Other influences besides the character of the lessons have, of course, been 
operative in this improvement. 

A questionnaire to parents drew out almost unanimous testimony that 
their children took more interest in these lessons than those which had been 
previously used. A few parents thought they could observe that the lessons 
were having practical effect in daily life. It was evident that there was con- 
siderable discussion of the issues at home during the week, and in some 
cases this discussion was made a family affair. The children have developed 
in willingness and ability to express themselves. We feel we know much 
better what they really think. This seems to the writer to be one of the best 
products of the method. For instance, in the discussion on the disadvantages 
of poverty a girl remarked that poor people were apt to get radical notions. 
This helped to stimulate an assignment on the labor problem. A shy boy 
said that when he first joined the department he had been accustomed to 
the “regular” quarterly and that it took him some time to get used to the 
new method, but that now he liked it better. The labor men who addressed 
the school seemed impressed with the interest shown in getting their view- 


point. 
Some statements of teachers are as follows: 


“The series of questions and discussions on ‘What Christ Expects of Young 
People Today’ seems to me to produce the best response from the classes of any 
lessons that I have ever used. Of course the lessons deepen the thought of the 
pupils, and bring vague impressions into the clarity of words. They have also 
the tremendous advantage of bringing teachers and pupils (and in the home 
preparation, children and parents) into earnest and sympathetic discussion of ‘first 
things’, and they foster friendship and understanding between youth and maturity 
along the best lines.” 

“Your Sunday school lessons have entirely changed the attitude of the pupils 
towards the lesson hour. From passive attendance they have become alert, re- 
sponsive and thoughtful. I let the girls conduct the entire hour by appointing 
a leader each Sunday, who herself assigns the questions to the various ones in 
the class. As teacher, I hold myself in reserve for added material and essential 
points.” 

“The course calls for thinking on the part of these children in fields with 
which they and very often their elders are unacquainted. I think that the result 
shows that the plan has been successful. In the general discussion at the end 
of the hour, which I found very valuable, I have been often times surprised at 
the novel and practical suggestions made by the children, which have shown 
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beyond a doubt that their minds are working and that they are really interested. 
It is certainly much superior to any other method of Sunday school teaching 
that I am acquainted with.” 


Here are two typical testimonies from pupils: 

A thoughtful boy of 16 says: “I think it a most excellent series of discussions, 
and vastly more interesting than the detailed study of the lives of Bible characters, 
etc., that we have usually had. When before we studied the application of Christ’s 
teachings to his times, and the way these teachings affected the Christians of the 
same or somewhat later period, the lessons were interesting, but didn’t seem to 
‘live,’ or to come anywhere near our world of living. But to discuss these same 
teachings in connection with everyday problems that we are all acquainted with, 
is to learn lessons we all can appreciate. y 

“In working out these problems I have received: (a) an idea of just what 
type of problems one has to face if one tries to follow Christ’s principles; (b) an 
application of Bible principles to these problems; (c) practice in learning to think 
on both sides of a question; (d) the assurance that in many cases society is not 
doing what we, on application of Christ’s principles, think is right; (e) a glimpse 
of the difficulty of being a non-conformist—if one is not going to follow society.” 

The writer is keenly conscious of possible improvements. The quality 
of the discussions varied considerably. Sometimes time was badly dis- 
tributed so that important matters were hurried over. In particular the 
formulation of conclusions was often crowded out. Usually the assign- 
ments proved too long for the time available. An additional session on the 
same assignment would often have been profitable. In general two or more 
discussions on the same general subject would seem advisable. With this in 
mind, two or more assignments often treated the same general theme. 

The outside preparation was often disappointing. This was due partly 
to the fact that the method was comparatively new to most of the children. 
There are always pupils who are quite willing to perform a mechanical task, 
such as looking up a passage in the Bible or finding an answer to a question, 
but who dislike the mental initiative required by thought problems. With 
the method we employed, some of the children probably felt that they could 
still respond whether they had done any outside studying or not. Everyone 
could take at least some part on the basis of past experience. We tried, 
however, to make clear the value of giving outside thought and discussion 
on the problems. It would probably have been well to give an entire session 
to supervised study, explaining in detail the procedure in preparing some 
specific assignment. 

Appreciative inspection of notebooks might have made them more use- 
ful. The Bible passages often did not function, usually because there was 
not time to discuss their application. While cheerfully conceding that the 
Bible references might have been better chosen, the writer is still of the 
opinion that they have an important contribution in making vital the teaching 
of Jesus and its application to everyday life. Much more ingenuity and 
energy should have been expended in following up some of these assign- 
ments with practical projects. It is hoped to experiment along this line next 
year. A severe limitation was the inadequacy of the time available. Class 
groups had to break up before they were ready to do so, and departmental 
discussions were cut short by worshipers coming into the church auditorium. 
Two sessions a week on each assignment would have been better. 

Further experiment in this direction appears to be justified. Accord- 
ingly, a set of 24 assignments, with separate suggestions to teachers, will 
be prepared for early publication. Suggestions from any persons who 
happen to use them, as to improvements in subject-matter or methods, will 
be thankfully received by the writer. 




















GIVING A RELIGIOUS INTERPRETATION 
TO PUBLIC-SCHOOL STUDIES 


A. W. GOTTSCHALL* 


OME time ago I awoke to the fact that my local church was making no 

provision for giving to our children a Christian interpretation of their 
public-school studies, activities, and social contacts. This omission, as I 
thought on it, became appalling, and for two reasons: 

First, here were children from six to sixteen years of age whose chief 
interests for ten years were confined to their public-school life. During 
these years they were introduced to history, with its record of man’s achieve- 
ment and failures. Daily the world opened before them with all its new, 
strange, and wonderful ways. They were brought into an understanding of 
some of the ways of the Creator in his material world. Here they came into 
contact with the peoples of other lands and of other races. The whole 
experience of the race was brought to bear upon these children. In all 
of this enlarging knowledge of the world, enlarging experiences of their 
lives, and realization of their own possibilities and obligations, there was 
lacking any Christian interpretation. 

Secondly, these ten years in the public school are the formative period 
of life. Here are established attitudes of mind, habits of thought; ideals 
and values of life are cultivated that control all future conduct. Social 
contacts are made under conditions and maintained on a basis that will 
influence mature relationships. Yet the church has not even touched the 
fringe of these interests and social contacts by her educational program. 

Realizing the awful lack indicated by these facts I at once wrote to 
publishing houses, denominational and interdominational, asking for a course 
or series of lessons, if only for one grade, upon a Christian interpretation of 
the public-school studies, interests, and contacts. I wanted something that 
would take these all-absorbing interests of the children and “shoot them 
full of religious meaning.” In each case the answer came back, “We have 
no such course or series of lessons.” I then wrote to teachers and leaders 
of religious education asking for information along the same line. Again 
the answer came back, “There is no such course or series of lessons.” This 
then is the need: An intelligent, sympathetic, broadly Christian approach 
to the child’s public-school studies, activities, recreations, and social contacts. 

How is this to be done? There’s the rub. I’m not certain that I know 
how to do it. The field is so new that the work will require much experi- 
mentation. Since no material is now at hand in any systematized form, it 
must be created. Nevertheless some attempt must be made. We are going 
to make that attempt. 

Here at the Twenty-fifth St. Christian Church, Baltimore, Md., we are 
going to enter this important field along the following lines: First, we are 
going to solicit the counsel and interest of the public-school teachers. Then 
we are going to make a detailed study of the work of the grades, limiting 
ourselves this first year to pupils in the seventh and eighth grades. At the 


*Mr. Gottschall is pastor of the Twenty-Fifth Street Christian Church, Balti- 
more. 
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same time we are going to solicit the co-operation and interest of the parents 
to make the work as ettfective as possible. Secondly, the class will meet two 
times each week, aiter school hours, at the church, one hour each session. 
‘Lhe classroom will be equipped for effective class work. 

The classroom work will be conducted by the discussion method. The 
problems of the public-school studies and social contacts will be taken up 
tor consideration from week to week, and light shed on the issues from a 
Christian point of view. We shall not be so much concerned about teaching 
the pupils something new as about inducing them to think through to a 
Christian conclusion the issues involved. The conclusion is always to be, 
as far as possible, a class conclusion. This will give the pupils valuable 
training in co-operative thinking. Of course, we recognize that we ought to 
be able to count on a background of Bible and Christian knowledge on the 
part of the pupils. The Sunday Church School is supposed to have provided 
it, but experience has proved that not much can be taken for granted here. 
This will make it necessary for the teacher to present much simple Biblical 
information or to get the pupils themselves to secure it that they may have 
the proper background for the discussions. We shall attempt to take what 
the pupils have already been taught in the public school, as well as antici- 
pai his day-school work at times, and through these seek to cultivate a 
Christian attitude of mind, an attitude that shall be consciously, intelligently 
syinpathetic, understanding, helpful and brotherly, free entirely from class, 
group, national and racial prejudice, distrust and dislike. Altruism will 
be tied up to Christianity, thus uniting in the pupil’s mind those inseparable 
elements of Christianity, the ethics of Jesus and the religion of Jesus. 

The aims and subject matter to be considered are stated in the following 
propositions : 

I. Recreation. An interpretation of school sports and play in the 
interest of their whole contribution to life rather than the value of pitting 
one class or school team against another team. We recognize the value of 
beginning at the nearest point of contact, the transcending of individuality in 
the super-personality of the team, and the importance of co-operative play as 
distinct contributions to the development of Christian character. But we also 
see that the spirit of pitting team against team without the larger values of 
sportsmanship in mind leads to disastrous results in mature activities when 
money, power, and position are involved. 

II. Biblical History. General history is so intertwined with Bible 
history, and the influence of both on each other is so great that pupils should 
have a knowledge of these interactions. In addition, the progress and achieve- 
ments of the Hebrew civilization have made such a vital contribution to the 
ideals and values of life upon which our present civilization is built that 
these facts should be common knowledge of all students. 

III. Religious Influences. Religion has played such a big part in the 
great social and economic movements of history that this element needs 
to be stressed side by side with other factors that have entered into the 
racial achievements of all peoples. 

IV. History. The actual facts of history will be considered in the 
light of the other party’s viewpoint and in the light of the moral and social 
issues involved. Heroes of peace and their achievements will be given a 
large place. Emphasis will be placed on methods of conference, arbitration, 
and adjudication as the Christian way to settle points of difference. National 
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honor, superiority, and position will be placed on grounds of morality, service 
and positive contribution to the common life of the world. 

V. Geography. The pupils will be led to think of the lands of the 
world not only in terms of rivers, mountains, seas, natural resources and 
forms of government, but in terms of people, their social, economic and in- 
dustrial and religious conditions, and thus we expect to cultivate an intelligent, 
sympathetic attitude of mind in international problems and relationships. 

VI. Literature. The public-school texts will be taken and the pupil 
led to see the influence of Christian thought and conditions upon the English 
Classics. Current literature also will be discussed to cultivate a taste for 
the best, and literary values will be so emphasized as to help the pupils 
in later life to make their selections of reading matter on the basis of 
Christian idealism. 

In all the problems that come up for discussion we hope to be fearlessly 
frank, bold, audacious in relating the issues to the religion of Jesus, his 
ideals, his attitude, his social reactions to human experiences, and his crea- 
tive spirit in making this world a world of harmonious social relationships 
that shall be controlled by good-will, sympathy, and brotherliness. 





NEWS ITEMS 


Rev. John W. Suter, Jr., who has been Executive Secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Massachusetts, has been appointed Executive Secretary of the General Board 
of Education of this church in the United States, and will enter upon his 
new duties October Ist. 





The August number of RELicious EpucaTion comes in the middle of 
summer when many people are away. It may very easily be passed over 
without being read. This year the August number contains a number of 
significant articles. It will be well worth the time necessary to hunt it up 
and go through it. 





The problem of Bible reading in state schools is not limited to the 
United States. Word comes from New Zealand of a strong effort to pass 
a bill which provides for reading the Bible in New Zealand public schools 
without comment except that the meaning of difficult words would be ex- 
plained. A conscience clause is provided for teachers and parents who 
might object. In the printed matter issued occurs the statement that 
“Mexico, after prohibiting religious instruction in schools for sixty years, is 
now placing the New Testament in all public schools. In Tokyo, Japan, 
the New Testament is allowed to be read in the day schools.” 
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The problem of evolution in Tennessee schools is not yet settled. The 
American Civil Liberties Union has created an advisory committee of nine- 
teen well known scientists and religious leaders who will aid in the appeal 
of the Scopes decision to the higher courts. The Union feels that the Ten- 
nessee evolution case will go on through the courts for some time to come, 
and may even get out of the Tennessee State courts into the United States 
court. 





From the Clip Sheet of the United States Bureau of Education we take 
the following item: 

BIBLE TO BE TAUGHT IN TENNESSEE SCHOOLS. The State 
Board of Education at its meeting June 19 authorized the teaching of the 
Bible in all the schools. The following resolution was adopted on the mo- 
tion of Governor Peay: 

“Resolved, That the Board of Education of Tennessee hereby approves 
the inclusion of the Bible in the curriculum of elective studies for which 
schools may give credit. 

“To this end the commissioner of education is authorized to appoint a 
committee of five representatives of the Protestants, Catholic, and Jewish 
faiths of our State, all of which have the Bible as the basis of their moral 
and spiritual instruction, to formulate a syllabus of Bible study, and a plan 
for teaching same which committee shall report as promptly as convenient 
to the State board of education for final approval of its recommendations.” 
—Tennessee Educational Bulletin. 





Before the death of Mr. Bryan, propaganda had been made in other 
states than Tennessee. The House of Representatives in Georgia overwhelm- 
ingly voted down an amendment to a bill which provided that no teacher 
or public school teaching a theory of evolution contrary to the Bible should 
receive state funds. 





The Oregon state legislature recently passed a law permitting pupils 
to take two hours a week from public school time for training in religion. 
In rural districts where churches are not located within reach, the school 
building may be employed for the purpose. 





The September 5 number of School and Society calls attention to a 
recent dispatch printed in the Boston Evening Transcript that “in response 
to an inquiry to thirty-five publishing firms who supply the great bulk of 
the books used in American schools and colleges, thirty-three answered that 
they were making no changes in their textbooks to meet the demands of 
the anti-evolutionists. 





A new magazine just appearing is entitled Music and Youth. It is said 
to be the first music magazine for young people in America. We have not 
seen a copy of the first issue, but very nice things have been said of it. It 
is printed at 33 Newbury Street, Boston. 
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Professor Wilfred E. Powell, of Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma, 
will teach four hours per week in the Department of Religious Education 
of Yale Divinity School during the present academic year. At the same 
time, he will complete his work for the doctorate. 





Professor Herbert Francis Evans, of the Pacific School of Religion at 
Berkeley, has just returned to his post after fourteen months spent in 
Europe and the Near East in a study of church architecture. In all prob- 
ability this trip will result in a new volume on Sunday school architecture. 





Ten students of religious education in the Pacific School of Religion 
have taken charge of a center in week day religious education in Berkeley. 
They will do all of the teaching and administrative work, and will evaluate 
their program in a weekly class meeting with Professor Evans. The year’s 
work will be one of experimentation with the hope not only of training the 
ten students, but also of improving the quality of week day religious in- 
struction. 





TO STIMULATE ENTHUSIASM FOR EDUCATION. American 
Education Week, under the joint auspices of the United States Bureau of 
Education, the National Educational Association, and the American Legion, 
will be observed this year November 16 to 22. Special features suggested 
for the various days are: Monday, The Constitution; Tuesday, Patriotism ; 
Wednesday, School and Teacher; Thursday, Conservation and Thrift; Fri- 
day, Know Your School; Saturday, Community and Health; and Sunday, 
For God and Country. Since the custom was introduced in 1920 by the 
United States Commissioner of Education, its observance has widely in- 
creased. Suggestions for programs, descriptions of successful methods, and 
other useful material may be obtained at nominal prices from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES 








BENTLEY, JonN E., The Mechanistic and and its ideal aims. It is difficult to review 


Personalistic Psychological Contribu- 
tions to the Field of Religious Edu- 
cation. (Boston University Bulletin, 
1925, 29 pages, free.) 

In this discourse presented at the an- 
nual meeting of the professional advisory 
section of the International Council of 
Religious Education, Prof. Bentley re- 
views briefly a number of psychological 
problems in the field of religious educa- 
tion. He presents the positions of several 
modern schools of psychology and then 
endeavors to show that religious educa- 
tion needs a revised psychology which 
will deal more generously with the self 


so large a field in the scope of a brief 
paper, and yet Prof. Bentley has pre- 
sented a document which is well worth 
procuring and reading carefully. 


BrewBaAKer, Cuar_es W., The Adult Pro- 
gram in the Church School. (Revell, 
1925, 139 pages, $1.25.) 

The author urges in this text book for 
adult use the great need of organizing 
adults in the church school in order to 
train them for significant Christian serv- 
ice in the church, and then of enlisting 
them in carrying out a program of service. 
The book is rich in suggestions for devel- 
oping this phase of church work. 
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Browninc, WesstTeER, E., New Days in 
Latin America. (Missionary Education 
Movement, 1925, 226 pages, paper, $0.75; 
cloth, $1.00.) 

A mission study text book dealing with 
all Latin America. As is true of most 
such texts, the volume covers various as- 
pects of life, terminating with chapters on 
the religious situation and the call to serv- 
ice. The book is very interesting reading, 
and, fortunately, most of the statements 
are true to fact. 


Buppen, CHARLES W., and Hastincs, Ep- 
WaRD, The Local Colour of the Bible, 
Vol. III, The New Testament. (T. & T. 
Clark, 355 pages, $3.00.) 

The authors have given fresh light from 
oriental customs, both ancient and modern, 
on those passages of the New Testament 
which are more difficult for western minds 
to grasp. Thus one may find a description 
of an eastern inn, of a Syrian carpenter’s 
shop, of the kind of home from which 
Jesus probably came, the need for money 
changers, modes of crucifixion, Roman ed- 
ucation. These and many other brief ac- 
counts will help illuminate the New Testa- 
ment for American readers. 


Burcu, Ernest Warp, The Ethical Teach- 
ing of the Gospel. (Abingdon, 1925, 238 
pages, $1.25.) 

A Professor of New Testament In- 
terpretation studies the ethical teachings of 
Jesus as found in the four gospels and 
evaluates this teaching according to prin- 
ciples of literary and historical criticism. 
Jesus was a teacher of ethics. In the gos- 
pels this teaching is set forth by men who 
were separated from Jesus by a number of 
years. 
the ethical teachings of the gospels and 
come to the teaching of Jesus himself. 


Conve, BertHa, A Way to Peace, Health 
and Power. (Scribner’s, 1925, 233 pages, 
$1.50.) 

Fifty-two studies applying Bible teach- 
ings to the affairs of daily human living, 
showing how one may attain a vital rela- 
tion with God and receive his help in solv- 
ing spiritual and other difficulties. For de- 
votional study, covering thirteen subjects 
in fifty-two weeks. 


CRANDALL, Epona M., A Curriculum of 
Worship for the Junior Church School. 
(Century Company, 1925, 364 pages, 
$2.00.) 

This book contains carefully and psy- 
chologically prepared programs of worship 
for one year in the junior department of 
the church school. Miss Crandall is pre- 
paring books for the second and third 
years. She has organized this volume 
around two central ideas, (1) that the 
junior age is the “memorizing age” in 
which children should learn thoroughly 
the great hymns and Scripture passages; 


The volume attempts to. penetrate’ 


(2) that in the junior age the children 
should be brought to a closer experience 
with God through worship. She defines 
worship in the words of Dr. Weigle as “a 
personal approach to God.” Prayer is the 
central factor in worship, and therefore 
the program includes a great deal of 
prayer. It is an especially fine book of 
programs. 


Croker, Mary, Flash Card Bible Drills. 
(Vermont Printing Company, Brattle- 
boro, 1925.) 

This is an effort to carry over into reli- 
gious education one of the valuable meth- 
ods used in public schools. There are six 
groups of cards—one used to teach the 
pupils the books of the Bible and their 
themes; another to locate stories, events 
and special teachings. There is a group 
of cards to teach the characters of the Old 
and New Testament; another to link im- 
portant events with the places where they 
occurred; and still another to teach the 
most popular Scripture passages. The 
cards are generously large and are printed 
on both sides, thus enabling them to be 
used in two ways and also giving the 
teacher a key to avoid confusion. It is a 
most valuable application of this new 
method. 


DantEL, W. A., The Education of Negro 
Ministers. (Doran, 1925, 187 pages, 
$1.50.) 

The author investigated with great care 
the fifty-two institutions for negro theo- 
logical preparation and summed the results 
of his study in this volume. Specific data 
regarding each of the institutions is given 
in an elaborate appendix. The body of the 
volume studies sympathetically and care- 
fully both the nature of this education and 
specific problems which are involved. 


DanieEtson, F. W., and Conant, G. W., 
Song and Play for Children. (Pilgrim 
Press, 1925, 120 pages.) 

An attempt to supply for weekday and 
summer vacation Bible schools, as well as 
for the regular Sunday school work, a 
group of simple songs for the younger 
children. Many of the numbers indicate 
dramatic and play possibilities as sug- 
gestions for the teacher. The songs cover 
a wide variety of interests, including wor- 
ship, work, nature, seasons, opportunities 
for friendship and service. 


Dawson, Witttam J., The Man Christ 
Jesus. (Century Company, 1925, XXII 
+ 452 pages, $3.00.) 

An exceedingly interesting exposition, 
based on the four Gospels. The author 
employs the English version, making no 
attempt at textual criticism or critical eval- 
uations. He traveled in Palestine just be- 


fore writing the first edition in 1900, and 
thus gained a “fifth gospel” of experience 
and insight which greatly enriched the 
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work. From his long experience as pastor 
of young men, Dr. Dawson came to sense 
the vast difference between the impersonal 
and impossible Christ of theologies and the 
warm, loving, human Jesus who walked 
with and inspired men. The book was 
written to introduce young men to this 
real Jesus, who can be their friend and 
help in the solution of all their difficulties 
and fears. 


Devan, ArtHur S., A Church Service 
Book. (Macmillan, 1924, 181 pages, 
$1.50.) 


A small volume of orders for various 
services of the church, largely from the 
Presbyterian standpoint. 


Ety, Mary R., Knowledge of God in Jo- 
hannine Thought. (Macmillan, 1925, 151 
pages, $1.50.) 

The book seeks to get to the bottom of 
both the factors of current history and the 
evangelistic questions of mode and method 
for the successful propagation of Chris- 
tianity, which led the author of the fourth 
Gospel to lay special stress on “Knowl- 
edge of God” as an element in the then 
new Christian experience of life. A most 
careful and scholarly study of one of the 
most fundamental propositions upon which 
Johannine theology is built. 


Fow.Ler, Henry THATCHER, The History 
and Literature of the New Testament. 
(Macmillan, 1925, 438 pages, $2.50.) 
From the standpoint of careful, critical 

scholarship the author has outlined the his- 

tory of the Jews from the Maccabean pe- 
riod to the close of the New Testament 
period, and has placed the literature of the 

New Testament in its historical setting. At 

the same time he has necessarily given 

considerable attention to the persons and 
literary content of the New Testament. 

This volume is intended to be a companion 

volume to Bosworth’s Life and Teachings 

of Jesus, and to serve as a text book for 
colleges and seminaries. 


GEsELL, ARNOLD, The Mental Growth of 
the Pre-School Child. (Macmillan, 1925, 
447 pages.) 

The volume bears the sub-title: “A Psy- 
chological Outline of Normal Development 
from Birth to the Sixth Year.” Several 
hundred small children were observed and 
their development analyzed. From data 
secured norms were developed for different 
ages, with cross-section descriptions. Com- 
parative studies were made, both from 
these cross-sections, and by presenting a 
given situation stimulus to each of two 
children of slightly different ages at the 
same time and observing the comparative 
responses. A clinical procedure is given, 


whereby children may be rated according 
to norms established, and their future 
mental growth forecast with some degree 
of accuracy. 


Grpserp, VERNON, Guideposts and Gate- 
ways. (Doran, 1925, 160 pages, $1.60.) 
A series of brief sermons to children 

well illustrated and written in most sim- 

ple and attractive language. 


GoppeLInK, Marion Gerarp, The Child in 
the Temple. (Doran, 1925, 164 pages, 
$1.50.) 

These fifty-two sermons to juniors are 
planned to cover the entire calendar year. 
Special days are treated in a special way, 
thus taking advantage of the normal holi- 
day thought of children for religious pur- 
poses. A good book for parents, too. 


Gootp, MarsHALt N., Saint Claudia. (Pil- 
grim Press, 1925, 62 pages, $0.65.) 

An interesting drama in three acts show- 
ing how Claudia, the wife of Pilate, came 
to have great confidence in Jesus and tried 
to influence Pilate favorably to him. It 
is an interpretation of Matthew 27:19. The 
play can be presented by young people. 


Harpy, E. G., Christianity and the Roman 
Government. (Geo, Allen and Unwin, 
London, 1925, 161 pages.) 

A good book for one who is interested 
in a study of the attitudes of the Roman 
government towards Christians, and who is 
able to read the Latin and Greek quotations 
with which the book abounds. First pub- 
lished in 1894, then supplemented with 
more technical materials, then in 1925 re- 
printed in its original simple form. 


Haskin, Sara Estetre, Building the 
Americas. (Missionary Education 
Movement, 1925, 128 pages, cloth, $0.75; 
paper, $0.50.) 

Out of her wide experience as director 
of mission education for juniors, and en- 
riched by a trip through Latin America, 
Miss Haskin has prepared this course of 
ten lessons on Latin America for leaders 
of junior mission study classes. The 
method employed is story telling, dramati- 
zation, conversation, with, of course, the 
use of maps, hymns, and other materials. 
There are many mission study text books, 
but this is one of the most interesting. 


Hyma, Avsert, The Christian Renaissance. 
(Century Company, 1924, 50I pages, 
$4.00.) 

The author presents the background of 
the Reformation from a standpoint rarely 
found in modern historical writings. He 
shows how the great reformers were pro- 
foundly influenced by the devotio moderna 
and the Brethren of the Common Life, 
originating with Gerard Groote. The book 
will be of value in teaching the religious 
history of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. 


Joseru, Oscar L., The Historical Develop- 
ment of Christianity. (Scribner's, 1025, 
189 pages, $1.50.) 
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A very brief and optimistic history of 
the church and of Christian institutions. 
KLAUSNER, JosEPH, Jesus of Nazareth. 

(Macmillan, 1925, 414 pages, $4.50.) 

The author is a Jew, born in Russia, ed- 
ucated in Germany, living in Jerusalem, 
who has had occasion to become intimately 
acquainted with Christianity. This book, 
written in modern Hebrew for the use of 
Hebrew reading Jews, is prepared from 
the standpoint of a critical scholar who 
carefully and impartially weighs his evi- 
dence. However, while the author dis- 
claims any thought of defending either 
Christianity or Judaism, and while he 
seeks to present Jesus of Nazareth as an 
historical personage, his personal attitudes 
as_a Jew constantly appear. Taken with 
this background of authorship, the book 
makes very suggestive reading for any one 
who wishes to understand Jesus from a 
Jewish point of view. The book was 
translated from the Hebrew by Rev. Her- 
bert Danby, Residentiary Canon, St. 
George’s Cathedral Church, Jerusalem. 


Limouze, ArTHuR H., Seeing America for 
Christ, A Program Book prepared for 
use in the Junior Department of the 
Daily Vacation Bible School. (Westmin- 
ster Press, Philadelphia, 1925, 186 pages, 
$175) | 
A companion course to “Into All the 

World,” designed to introduce the child to 

a better understanding of our America. 

Through the medium of the story the child 

is led into the homes and highways of 

America in company with the Indian, the 

mountaineer, the city child, and others. 

The last week of the course emphasizes 

spiritual qualities which can aid us in see- 

ing America made Christian. 


Losincrer, Jonn L., Projects in World 
Friendship. (The University of Chicago 
Press, 1925, 177 pages, $1.75.) 

The conviction of the author is that 
“children and young people can most ef- 
fectively help such causes as social service, 
Christian missions, and world peace by 
becoming intelligent in regard to the people 
of other races and groups and classes, and 
by engaging freely in friendly and helpful 
enterprises for then:.” The book first con- 
siders world-friendship as an educational 
problem, and emphasizes some of the basic 
principles that should guide one in at- 
tempting to build a program of world- 
friendship. A careful discussion of the 
project method follows, with suggestions 
as to conservation of time and as to lead- 
ership. The remainder of the book is an 
account of actual projects in the primary. 
junior, and high school departments. It 
is an excellent companion volume to the 
author’s training course, World-Friendship 
Through the Church School. 


Love, James F., Today’s Supreme Chal- 
lenge to America. (Sunday School 
Board, Nashville, 1925, 101 pages, $1.25.) 
Dr. Love feels profoundly the obligation 

which rests upon the people of the United 

States to carry the Christian religion to 

the nations of the world. Out of a long 

experience as Corresponding Secretary of 
the Foreign Mission Board of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention he has acquired 
intimate knowledge of world conditions, 
not only among uncivilized peoples, but in 

Europe as well. In this book he shows 

that the political, social, and religious con- 

ditions of the world make this a most 
opportune time for the spread of Chris- 
tianity. America has Christian men and 

Christian money in abundance. It is using 

these resources for its own religious pleas- 

ures. By a series of convincing arguments 

Dr. Love presses home the appeal to the 

churches of America to be just as gener- 

ous in their foreign mission work as they . 

are in endowing colleges, building temples, 

and caring for the sick at home. 


MacLerop, ALEXANDER B., Mental Hygiene 
as Taught by Jesus. (Macmillan, 1925, 
138 pages, $1.50.) 

An attempt to show that Jesus used in 
his teaching “what would be called a gen- 
uine methodology, modern and scientific, 
true to the best principles known today of 
a sound mental hygiene.” His methods 
were successful “in bringing out the hid- 
den best in men, and in starting them on 
the road to a fully rounded personality.” 


Tue Manuat, The Presbyterian Program 
for Young People. (Board of Christian 
Education, Philadelphia, 1925, 144 pages.) 
Published in loose leaf form in order 

that from time to time sections which need 
revision may be changed at very slight 
cost. The first part of the book treats in 
a general way the place of young people 
in the church and their opportunities in 
worship, instruction, service, and recrea- 
tion. The second part shows how these 
phases of young people’s work may be put 
into practice in the different organizations 
within the church. 


McComss, Vernon M., From Over the 
Border. (Missionary Education Move- 
ment, 192 pages, paper, $0.50; cloth, 
$0.75.) 

A home mission study text book dealing 
with evangelical work among Mexicans in 
the United States. The author is inti- 
mately connected with the work, knows 
his field well, and has written a most stim- 
ulating book. 

Myers, A. J. Witttam, Educational Evan- 
gelism. (National Sunday School Union, 
London, n. d., 111 pages, 2/6 net.) 

A clear-cut exposition of the fact that 
one can become a Christian intelligently as 
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well as emotionally, through education as 
well as through an emotional upheaval. 
The author explains evangelization through 
education so happily as to rob it of many 
of its terrors for more orthodox Christians 
who emphasize “accepting the Lord with 
the whole heart.” Educate a child from 
earliest childhood in the way he should go 
and he will be so thoroughly rooted “in the 
way he should go” that he will not need 
an emotional upheaval to make him want 
to continue in it. As a child of twelve 
reared in a happy family does not need 
to make an emotional profession of love 
to his parents, so a child of twelve reared 
religiously by Christian parents should not 
need to be “converted” in the sense of turn- 
ing back on a life of sin and beginning a 
life of righteousness. He will not have 
gone astray, and therefore will not need 
to turn back again from his sin—rather, 
he will definitely continue to love the 
Heavenly Father, whom he has always 
loved. Dr. Myers’ book is a splendid and 
sane presentation of educational evan- 
gelism. 


Myers, A. J. Witt1am, What Is Religious 
Education? (National Sunday School 
Union, London, n. d., 112 pages, 2/6 net.) 
A careful elaboration of the author’s 

working definition, in which he says, “Reti- 

gious education aims to help each person 
achieve his own highest and best life, in 
fellowship with God, and in co-operation 
with and in service of his fellows, and to 
promote a civilization embodying ever 
more fully the ideals of Jesus.” Dr. Myers 
then elaborates as basic to the theory and 
practice of religious education the ideas 
of God and man, and the attitudes of men 
toward society. These being made clear, 
he sets forth his fundamental principles 
of religious education, which are that life 
is a unit and character an achievement. 
Therefore, not creeds, but religious con- 
victions are the basis of forming char- 
acter, and the growth of the child is of 
greater value than the study of the Bible 
or the preservation of creeds. Religious 
education must deal with the vital inter- 
ests of children, and keep pace with their 
developing life. The content of religious 
education will be those things which help 
the pupil to grow. While the Bible is the 
chief text book, by no means is it the 
only source of inspiration and material 
for the wise teacher. The program of reli- 
gious education will include the three ele- 
ments of worship, instruction, and training. 

There must be, of course, careful organi- 

zation and a wise development of good 

leadership in order to meet the demands 
of the present changing situation. This 


book is a fitting continuation of the au- 
thor’s previous volume on Educational 
Evangelism. 





Cardinal Newman. 
1925, 218 pages, 


NEwMAN, BERTRAM, 
(Century Company, 
2.00.) 

The author has endeavored in this vol- 
ume to interest the “general reader” in 
the life of one of the greatest figures in 
church development of the last century. 
While the book is scholarly and accurate, 
it is prepared in a most readable style and 
is certain to find favor both with the “gen- 
eral reader” for whom it is prepared, and 
for the church historian. 


The Older Children’s Bible. 
1924, 296 pages, $1.50.) 
Selections from the Bible are arranged 

around the life of Jesus for children eight 

to eleven years of age. “The Story of the 

Lord Jesus” occupies the first part of the 

book, followed by “The Story of His Peo- 

ple,” taken from the Old Testament, and 

“The Song Book of the Lord Jesus,” 

largely from the Psalms and Isaiah. The 

book is planned to make the Bible story 
interesting to children. It employs the 

Authorized Version without changes and 

without comments, 


Patri, ANGELO, Child Training. (Appleton, 

1922, 434 pages, $2.00.) 

The principal of Public School 45, New 
York City, takes from his very wide expe- 
rience with children a great number of 
practical situations which he presents in 
delightful form for the benefit of those 
who train children. The tricks and habits 
which parents find in their own children 
are described by Mr. Patri, and with each 
description is shown the way to develop 
child character. It is a splendid book, in- 
terestingly written, and full of fine sug- 
gestions for parents and other religious 
educators. 


Purinton, H. R., and C. E., Literature of 
the New Testament. (Scribner’s, 1925, 
186 pages, $1.25.) 

The authors divide the period during 
which the New Testament was written into 
five parts—the Oral Period, Paul, the Fall 
of Jerusalem, the Period of Persecution, 
and the Beginnings of Heresy. The book 
is written from a modern critical view- 
point and contains many illustrations for 
the use of teachers taken from art, litera- 
ture, and history. It is a new study book, 
carefully prepared, and should find a wide 
field of usefulness. 


RetscHauer, A. K., Studies in Japanese 
Buddhism. (Macmillan, 1925, 361 pages, 
$2.50.) 

First issued in 1917, reprinted this year, 
this volume explains briefly the origins of 
Buddhism, its rapid development in India, 
its passage to Japan, and its political and 
doctrinal development there. The author 
concludes that Buddhism is losing ground 
in modern Japan; that the attempts of re- 


(Macmillan, 
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vival are mostly imitations of Christianity ; 
and in all probability Buddhism will not 
long continue to occupy its past and even 
present position of influence. 


Rozinson, BENJAMIN W., The Gospel of 
John. (Macmillan, 1925, 275 pages, 
$2.25.) 

Dr. Robinson brings together the best 
results of modern scholarship as he con- 
siders chapter by chapter the essential ele- 
ments of the gospel of John. His con- 
tention is that the Gospel is popular in its 
nature, and that it must be read with an 
appreciation of its historical character and 
quality. The book should do much to as- 
sist in an understanding of this much mis- 
understood, but widely read, Gospel. 


Scott, STANLEY. Making God Vital, or 
Jesus’ Idea of God for Religious Educa- 
tion. (Macmillan, 1925, 131 pages.) 

The author feels that the ideal of God 
held by religious educators will very 
largely determine the content of their 
teaching. He seeks to discover from a 
critical study of the gospel materials the 
idea which Jesus had concerning God and 
throughout the book links this view with 
the work of religious educators. 


Suter, Joun W., The Life and Letters of 
William Reed Huntington. (Century 
Company, 1925, 538 pages, $5.00.) 

A theologian’s estimate of a theologian. 
Dr. Huntington was a famous rector of 
Grace Church in New York City, who 
struggled throughout his career for church 
unity. Dr. Suter was an intimate friend 
and admirer, and as such is particularly 
qualified to write this sympathetic and 
detailed biography. 


THOMSON, D. P., Editor, The Sunday 
School in the Modern World. (Doran, 
1925, 255 pages, $2.00 net.) 

The book is a symposium by sixteen 
British writers upon various phases of 
Sunday school work. Some topics are: 
The Origin of the Sunday School, The 
Relation of the Sunday School to the 
Church, The Sunday School as an Educa- 
tive Agency, The Graded Sunday School, 
The Staffing of the Sunday School. A 
critical review would involve an estimate 
of each writer’s work. Suffice it to say 
that the volume is an attempt to show that 
spiritual vitality and enthusiasm must be 
reinforced by scientific training, and as 
such it has a real place. 


VANDERLAAN, Exprep C., Compiler, Funda- 
mentalism Versus Modernism. 2 W. 
Wilson Co., New York, 1925, XXXVII 
+ 452 pages, $2.40.) 

An effort to present impartially both 
sides of the present controversy. The com- 
piler has assembled much very true and 
illuminating material, including a good 
bibliography. While many distinguished 
scholars are quoted on both sides, a 
modernist reading the book feels that the 
weight of evidence presented is favorable 
to his position. Perhaps a fundamentalist 
would feel the same. The treatment centers 
around the creeds, the Bible, science and 
religion, specially evolution, and the ques- 
tion of miracles. The volume does much 
in clarifying the situation, so that one may 
really see what the controversy is all 
about. 


WecENER, ALBERT Ben, Church and Com- 
munity Recreation. (Macmillan, 1924, 
248 pages, $2.25.) 

manual designed to stimulate play and 
recreational activities, especially in the 
church, but also in the community. Sev- 
eral chapters ee the history of the play 
movement, and show how it originated in 
religious practices and can be used in re- 
ligion today with good effect. The remain- 
ing chapters describe kinds of recreational 
possibilities. The author favors good live 
athletics and opposes the dance. 


Wuy THE CuurCH? (Association Press, 

1925, 104 pages, $0.90.) 

A committee formed under the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America 
has prepared this syllabus of questions for 
discussion classes in the church, as pre- 
liminary to a National Conference on the 
Christian Way of Life. Each of the 
twelve chapters of the book is based upon 
a series of appraisal questions which are 
to be discussed in the class. Results are to 
be sent to The Inquiry as a basis for the 
National Conference when called. 


Witeovr, Eart Morse, Our Unitarian Heri- 
tage. (Beacon Press, 1925, 495 pages, 
$2.00.) 

The president of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry has written this 
text book on the history of Unitarianism 
for young people sixteen and seventeen 
years of age. The book is equally valu- 
able for older persons who desire to 
understand the background of present-day 
Unitarianism. 
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“The Nativity” and “The Consecration 
of Sir Galahad” 


By Eugene R. Shippen and Elizabeth B. Shippen 
Foreword by Percy MacKaye 

Illustrated; $1.60 postpaid 
These symbolic services were arranged expressly for presentation in 
the church. Seven full-page photographic illustrations and complete 
instructions for the simple setting, costuming and music are included in 
this volume. Three copies—one for the Director, one for “The Voice” and 

one for the Organist—are all that are required. 


D ic Servi hi 
ramatic Services of Worship 

By Isabel K. Whiting 

With Foreword by Samuel M. Crothers 

Illustrated; $2.00 postpaid 
_ This book of ten Dramatic Services has been arranged for the train- 
ing of youth in the experience of worship. The traditional church days 
and times of special religious significance have been chosen for commemo- 
ration. Important episodes in Bible history and literature, and memorial 
records of devoted spiritual leaders have been set in dramatic form 
within the ritual of a religious service. Complete instructions are fur- 
nished for the simple settings, costuming and music. 
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Kennedy School of Missions interdenominational institution with the unity of 
Dean, E. W. Capen common aim and spirit. 
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A Guide Book ee Parents. Annual Review of Educational Events. 
i A discriminating Review of the Private Schools as they are today. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


to investigate the possibilities of THe Beacon Course 1n RELicious EpucaTIon 
for the invigoration of your church school. This Course is the result of much 
time, effort, and investment, and is considered by many to be superior to any other 
issued for the religious education of young people. 


KINDERGARTEN 
Ages 4 and 5 


THE LITTLE CHILD IN SUNDAY SCHOOL. Manual for Teachers and Four-page Leaflets 
for Pupils. By Clara T. Guild and Lillian B. Poor. 


PRIMARY 
Age6 Grade lI : 
FIRST BOOK OF RELIGION. Manual for Teachers. Handwork sheets for pupil contain 
Lesson title, Bible reference, suggestions to teacher and directions for handwork. By Mrs. 
Charles A. Lane. 
Age7 Grade Il 
LIVING TOGETHER. Manual for Teachers and Envelope of Handwork for Pupils. By 


Frances Dadmun, 
Age8& Grade III 
CHILDREN OF THE FATHER. Manual for Teachers and Notebook for Pupils. By Frances 


Dadmun. 
JUNIOR 
: Age 9 Grade IV 
om} ys ga WORLD. Manual for Teachers and Leaflets for Pupils. By Cora Stan- 
w ; 


Age 10 Grade V 


THE BIBLE AND THE BIBLE COUNTRY. Manual for Teachers, Textbook and Notebook 
for Pupils. By Jabez T. Sunderland. 


Age ll Grade VI 


HEROIC LIVES. Manual for Teachers, Textbook and Notebook for Pupils. By Eleanor 
Vail and Emily McClellan Vail. 


INTERMEDIATE 
Agei2 Grade VII 
Ee eo, TO TEMPLE. Manual for Teachers and Textbook for Pupils. By Eleanor 


Whitman. 
Agei13 Grade VIII 
THE STORY OF JESUS. Manual for Teachers and Notebooks for Pupils. By Florence Buck. 
THE GOSPEL OF JESUS. Textbook for Pupils. By Clayton R. Bowen. 


Age 14 Grade IX 


PETER AND PAUL AND THEIR FRIENDS. Lessons on the Apostolic Age. Manual for 
Teachers and Question Sheets for Pupils. By Helen Nicolay. 


SENIOR 
Age15 Grade X 
OUR PART IN THE WORLD. Manual for Teachers and Textbook for Pupils. By Ella 


Lyman Cabot. 
Agel16 Grade XI 
TALKS TO YOUNG PEOPLE ON ETHICS. By Clarence Hall Wilson and Edwin Fairley. 


ADVANCED 
THE UNWROUGHT IRON: An Introduction to Religion. By Frederick May Eliot. 
FROM THE GOSPEL TO THE CREEDS. By William L. Sullivan. 
THE STORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
THE SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS. By George R. Dodson. 


A GOOD SCHOOL IS AN INVESTMENT 





Send for the free descriptive catalog and price 
list of the books in THE BEACON COURSE 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 



































Educational Pamphlets 
College Catalogues and Registers 
Books Privately Printed and Published 


WE OFFER a special service to those who set 

high standards for their publications. Our 
unusually extensive resources enable you to pub- 
lish your own books or the College Catalogue in a 
manner fitting educational standards. Together 
with many other periodicals, we print this maga- 
zine, RELIGIOous EpucaTION. 


Printing Products Corporation 


Formerly ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Polk and La Salle Streets 
CHICAGO 

















A CURRICULUM OF WORSHIP FOR 
THE JUNIOR CHURCH SCHOOL 


By Edna M. Crandall 
With an introduction by LUTHER A. WEIGLE 


Delightful and suggestive programs for a year’s services of 
worship that solve the problem of the Opening Exercises and 
create a type of service that would awaken reverence and inter- 
est in a church school full of little Tom Sawyers. 


Rev. Charles D. Brokenshire, Synod of Michigan Professor of 
Biblical Literature and Religious Education, Alma College: “This 
manual creates a spirit of intelligent and reverent worship in the 
hearts, not only of young children, but of older people who read 
the interesting, beautiful and uplifting chapters of the book. 
The suggestions for instruction in worship are effective and prac- 
tical. The use of Christian poetry and art as aids to appreciation 
is most helpful to teachers of young people.” 


$2.00—At all book stores 


THE CENTURY Co. 


353 Fourth Avenue New York City 





























CHRISTIAN SALVATION 


A Modern Interpretation 
By GEORGE CROSS 


Rochester Theological Seminary 


QThis new interpretation of the Christian message proposes 
to persuade men and women of today that the Christian faith 
teaches the way to a better life. Mr. Cross’s purpose is evange- 
listic and he has written this book to secure converts to the 
Christian faith and recruits for the work of the Christian 
churches. 


qThe various Christian attempts to answer the question of per- 
sonal salvation are traversed with keen criticism and the mod- 
ern Protestant attitude is given fresh treatment. Mr. Cross 
writes of such vital themes as “sin and forgiveness,” “atone- 
ment,” and “Christian faith and community betterment.” The 
discussion culminates in a prospect for the world to come, in- 
volving the basis of the hope for a life after death, and the sig- 
nificance of Jesus’ personality. This book should be read by 
everyone interested in the Christian religion and the all-impor- 
tant question of personal salvation. 


$2.50, postpaid $2.65 


The Prophets and Their Times 


By J. M. POWIS SMITH 


How the Hebrew prophets fought and suffered and 
finally achieved a religion that commands admiration 
is the inspiring story this book tells. Professor Smith 
has reconstructed with careful scholarship the careers 
of these men and the background of political and social 
events from which they emerged. 


Never have the perennially interesting lives of the 
prophets and the great events of their times been inter- 
preted with greater clarity and vividness than in this 
new text for students of religion. 


$2.25, postpaid $2.35 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5810 Ellis Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















